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PARABLES. 


EarTH sings her parables of loss and gain 
In boldest speech, 

Yet heights sublime which spirits shall attain 
She cannot reach. 

Aérial whispers float o’er Jand and sea, 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Her royal purples and her crowns of gold, 
Her white attire, 

The sceptred lilies which her summers hold, 
With flames afire, — 

All fail to show the glory we shall see, — 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Who from unsightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 
The glory of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In summer’s height ? 
Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Triumphant guesses from the seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 
And tender meanings on the poet’s page 
Console the heart. 
O songs prophetic! though so sweet are ye, 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
Sunday Magazine. CLARA THWAITES, 


JUNE. 


THE mighty sun, like a magician old, 

Has a to budding fruit the flow’rs of 
ay, 
a hand transformed to scented 
ay 

The waving grass and cups of floral gold. 

The whispering trees, in leafy splendor drest, 
Beneath whose shade the cool, green ferns 

abound, 
The rippling streamlet, with a pleasant 
sound, 

Tell of tranquillity and dreamy rest. 

The blue forget-me-not, to lovers dear, 
The tall reeds quivering with a gentle sigh, 
The busy bee, the gorgeous dragon-fly, 

The blooming flag and celandine are here. 
And water-lilies mirrored in the lake, 
A bright, resplendent summer picture make, 

JENNETTE FOTHERGILL, 

Sunday Magazine. 


DEPARTURE. 


Ir was not like your great and gracious ways ! 
Do you, that have none other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days 
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Without a single kiss, or a good-bye? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting soon ; 

And so we sate within the low sun’s rays, 

You whispering to me, for your voice was 
weak, 

Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well 

To hear you such things speak, 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom of love, 

As a warm south wind sombres a March grove, 

And it was like your great and gracious ways 

To turn your talk on daily things, my dear, 

Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 

To let the laughter flash, 

Whilst I drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely 
hear. 

But all at once to leave me at the last, 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

And go your journey of all days 

With not one kiss, nor one good-bye, 

And the only loveless look the look with which 
you pass’d ; 

Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways, 

COVENTRY PATMORE, 


AN idle poet, here and there, 
Looks round him; but, for all the rest, 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
Love wakes men, once a lifetime each; 
They lift their heavy lids, and look ; 

And lo! what one sweet page can teach, 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 

And most forget ; but, either way, 
That and the child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


SONNET. 


SoFTLy the thrush is piping from the thorn, 
While all the land is white and sweet with 


may, 

And rm wide clear cuckoo-calls ring gay 
To greet the beauty of the year new born. 

In the still night before the growing morn, 
Ere darkness brightens into early grey, 
Thou comest back to me as summer's ray, 

Putting to flight the shadows of the dawn. 

I see thy face, I hear thy gentle voice, 

And straight forget thy narrow grassy grave, 
In thought of thy fair dwelling far from ill: 
So that my soul in sorrow can rejoice, 

And out of weakness waxes strong and 

brave ; 

For in despite of Death, I hold thee still ! 
Argosy. T. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD: 
A FIGHT FOR ART. 
III. 

My plans henceforth were steadily made 
with a view to bringing to a conclusion 
work already on hand, in order to obtain 
freedom for my Eastern projects; yet now 
that the keen pressure of economical con- 
siderations (which had made me agree to 
the repetition of the group of sheep in 
“The Hireling Shepherd”) was removed, 
I was disposed to make an original pic- 
ture for the commission, and when I made 
this proposal to Mr. Maude he agreed to 
it without hesitation. My friends, the 
Martineaus, had entertained me at Fair- 
light, and I longed to make one of the 
lovely landscapes in the neighborhood the 
scene of my subject. About this time I 
had the happiness to meet Edward Lear, 
and we agreed to take lodgings together 
near Hastings and to paint in company. 
Accordingly, we were established in Au- 
gust at Clive Vale Farm, and for the first 
week he came with me to the cliff, paint- 
ing at my side, singing very often, teiling 


stories of his many wanderings when our 
attention was sufficiently disengaged to 
do so, talking of future plans for tracking 
the footsteps of great heroes, and exercis- 
ing me in Italian continually, as a prepa- 


ration for my journeyings. At the end of 
about ten days, the heavenly weather we 
began with was broken up, and although 
this disturbance passed away, the interval 
was followed by a succession of storms, 
causing doubtful opportunities for out- 
of-door work. One calm morning, on 
arriving at my cliff, there was so thick a 
sea-mist that I could not see the distance. 
Leaving my picture-case still closed, I 
spread my rug and took out a little book 
to read. I was disturbed by advancing 
footsteps, and on looking up, a visitor, 
declared to be a painter by canvas and 
portentous easel in hand, was close upon 
me. As I did not wish to encourage in- 
terruptions, I resumed my study. Soon 
my brother of the brush stood behind, 
challenging me with “A fine morning!” 
I said somewhat curtiy, that it was not 
much to my taste, but my visitor re- 
mained. He inquired whether I was mak- 





131 
ing a sketch of the spot in oi] or water, 
etc., etc., and I returned that I was trying 
my hand, when the weather permitted, 
with oil-colors. He persevered, until I 
thought myself rude in my reserve. He 
chattered on, that many distinguished art- 
ists had been working in the neighbor- 
hood lately. Clint had only left last week. 
Did I know him? “Yes, I do by name,” 
I replied. Tom Danby had also been 
sketching there. “Do you know him?” 
“Yes; indeed, I am happy in being the 
possessor of a picture by him in my small 
and choice coliection,” I said. At this 
his opinion of me seemed to grow, and he 
talked long of other celebrated artists and 
of what they were doing, not at all dis- 
couraged by my show of desire to continue 
my reading. At last, to escape the charge 
of being a downright bear, I remarked 
that painters recently appeared to make 
a greater point of working direct from 
nature. “Yes,” he replied, “all but the 
pre Raphaelites.” “Ob! I have been 
given to understand,” | said, “that they 
make a principle of doing everything from 
nature.” “ That’s their humbug; they try 
to make ignorant people believe it; but 
in fact they do everything in their own 
studios.” At this I looked fully up from 
my book, and said: ** Well, of course I 
don’t know — how should I? But I have 
heard it stated so positively, that, what- 
ever their failings and incapacity, they do 
give themselves the chance of getting at 
truth by going to the fountainhead, that 
your assurance to the contrary surprises 
me. May I ask whether you speak this 
from hearsay or from your own knowl- 
edge? One second,” | added, —*I was 
really made to believe that Millais and 
Hunt, with Collins, were living together 
last summer in Surrey, and that there they 
painted the ‘Ophelia,’ ‘The Huguenot,’ 
and ‘ The Hireling Shepherd,’ which were 
in the Academy this year.” “ Not a word 
of truth in it,” he said; “‘you have been 
entirely imposed upon. I know them as 
well as I know myself.” Personally?” 
I asked, looking fixedly at him. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said; “and they are all thorough char- 
latans. Don’t you know how they do 
their landscapes? I will tell you. I’ve 
seen them do it. When they want to 
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paint a tree they have one single leaf 
brought to them, and a piece of the bark, 
and they go on repeating these until they 
have completed their Brummagem tree. 
They paint a field in the same manner, 
repeating one single blade of grass until 
the whole space is covered; and they call 
that nature.” “ By Jupiter!” I ejaculated. 
‘IT am quite surprised to learn that they 
are such barefaced impostors.” And my 
visitor wished me again good-morning, 
saying that he was glad he had been able 
to undeceive me; and called out as he 
walked away to a cottage up the glen, 
where he was painting: “ You may take 
my word for that.” His word for it! It 
was at first hand too, and quite as good as 
“the very best authority ” often then and 
still quoted for enforcement of conclu- 
sions. I never saw him any more, or I 
might have become much wiser. 

In the intervals of my attention to the 
picture from the cliff, 1 commenced the 
little landscape of “ Fairlight Downs.” 
“ The Strayed Sheep” was finished only 
when the equinoctial gales and their suite 
of rains and wind had often marred the 
day’s work, and my extension of the origi- 
nal purpose in the picture had proved not 
so slight an addition of work as I had 
contemplated; so that my rent at home, 
the bills at my Fairlight lodgings, and 
the cost of materials and carriage had 
exceeded the price (seventy guineas) which 
was to be paid for the picture. I had 
finished my last sheep in a heavy shower 
of rain. Altogether I was in low spirits 
when I returned to town, and I dreaded 
to look at my work lest it should be dis- 
appointing. After some three or four 
days, however, I opened the box, and was 
relieved to find how far it represented all 
my intention. I wrote to Mr. Charles 
Maude, telling him that I had given the 
additional inches to the canvas solely for 
my own satisfaction; that I had intended 
to say nothing whatever about it, but that 
having found it resulted in costing me so 
much extra work, I wondered whether he 
would be shocked at my proposing that, 
after all, I should make the repetition of 
the group of sheep in “The Hireiing 
Shepherd,” as at first proposed, and that I 
should have “ The Strayed Sheep” to sell 
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independently. This was suggested, how- 
ever, with a full acknowledgment of his 
claim upon the painting for the price 
agreed upon. He generously admitted my 
right to larger remuneration, and offered 
£120, which I gratefully accepted. To 
the picture, later, was awarded the £60 
prize at Birmingham. 

This little picture, with the portrait of 
the young Welsh curate, afterwards Canon 
Jenkins, entitled “New College Clois- 
ters,” and the “*Claudio and Isabella,” 
were my contributions for 1853. Egg had 
watched the last with the greatest kind- 
ness and interest from the beginning. He 
agreed that I should be right in putting it 
aside whenever there was opportunity of 
doing larger work. On the Sunday before 
opening-day he came, telling me that it 
had obtained an excellent place in the first 
room. Further, that on the morning of 
the dinner it was much discussed and had 
won many warm admirers; that Lord 
Grosvenor —I write entirely from mem- 
ory — did not profess to like the school or 
this picture himself, but that one of his 
friends approved it so much that if it 
could be bought for three hundred guineas, 
his lordship would purchase it as a pres- 
ent. Egy urged then that I should take 
the opportunity to obtain a fair price for 
my work, saying that he would cheerfully 
wait my convenience for the picture of a 
single figure for the £25 he had paid to 
me; but I said, “I shall do no such thing, 
my dear friend. When I began the pic- 
ture the market value of the work was 
proved not to be fifty guineas — not more 
than twenty-five. Had you not come for- 
ward with an offer of this, the picture 
would never have been done at all. If it 
had not been put by for my convenience, 
there would have been just the same tem- 
per towards it as was shown to other 
works of mine.” He pressed his point 
until I affected indignation, and added: 
“You little know what an obstinate drag- 
on I am when thoroughly provoked. The 
picture is yours, sir, and nobody else’s. 
You may do what you like with it. Pray, 
assure Lord Grosvenor that I am truly 
flattered by his intention, but that I have 
nothing whatever to do with the posses- 
sion of the picture.” Afterwards Egg 
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asked me to come and have a little dinner 
with him alone at Greenwich, “to make it 
up.” He made a speech, and I returned 
thanks to him as my patron. And some 
three years later, I was amiable enough 
to receive an old-fashioned sideboard 
which had been turned out of Kensington 
Palace, and which he had wisely rescued ; 
and we remained the dearest friends till 
he died. How I love now to call up his 
handsome, kindly face! I ought here to 
add, that a few nights after my interview 
with the artist who had originally given 
me a commission and had then withdrawn 
it, he and Egg were at another artist’s 
house, and I was told by a third person 
present (never by Egg) that he began say- 
ing to all: “ Young Hunt called on me 
the other morning, asserting that I had 
given him a commission for fifty guineas, 
but I soon told him that I had never done 
so; and he showed me some designs, 
which I declared to him candidly were 
odious and full of affectation.” At this 


Egg said “* Stop!” And beginning at one 
end of the table, he went round to nearly 
every guest, asking, “ Were you not at 
Forster’s two years ago with Charles 


Reade?” When all had remembered, he 
went on: “ Did —— or did he not come 
in, boasting that he had asked Hunt to 
paint a picture of one or two figures for 
fifty guineas?”? Egg would have no evae 
sions, and every one remembered the cir- 
cumstance. “ As for the rest,” he added, 
“Hunt brought the drawings from you 
to me, and I declared they were admira- 
ble, and I have persuaded him to com- 
mence the ‘Claudio and Isabella,’ and 
you shall all judge of it in time.” —— 
was silenced, but he never forgave me. 
Men don’t when they have done you an 
injustice, or even a deliberative rudeness, 

Millais that year had his great picture 
of “The Order of Release.” The art 
critic in the Zzmes had been removed, and 
Tom Taylor was putin his place. Grad- 
ually the whole world was turning round, 
but oracles had to guard themselves from 
suspicion of too sudden aconversion. In 
the press of people on the first day I was 
near a group of very authoritative critics 
of the loud-talking kind. One was promi- 
nent who had scrupled at nothing to op- 
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pose us, giving, in the intervals of the 
Exhibition, information to the public of 
our doings for the forthcoming year, en- 
tirely opposed to truth. He was accosted 
with, “Well; it seems as though the 
P.R.B. were looking up.” And he replied, 
“Yes; Millais is decidedly coming for- 
ward; but I hate his followers!” The 
chance shot — for he did not know me — 
could not have been better directed, and 
it brought into greater distinctness the 
need of proving that P.R.B.-ism was of 
wide application, and that each expounder 
of its principles could find regions for en- 
terprise which would show even to the 
least reflective, that amongst the origina- 
tors there was no following of one by the 
other. I began, therefore, to declare more 
openly my intention of carrying out the 
long-conceived plan of going to the East. 
My good friend Mr. Combe had from the 
first taken the greatest interest in the 
project. We had talked of it in many a 
ramble across Port Meadow, about the 
Chirwell, and over Abingdon and Shot- 
over; and he then almost hoped to come 
out to me for a time to Palestine. 

And now I was able to get partly out of 
debt. 1 paid back the money advanced 
me by my generous friend Millais, and I 
gave instalments to my landlady, who 
could not be persuaded to receive at once 
the whole of the sum which ‘I owed, fear- 
ing that I was inconveniencing myself. 
How often I had suffered almost unbear- 
ble pain at passing her and her husband, 
week after week, without being able even 
to talk of annulling my debt! I was now 
painting steadily at “The Light of the 
World.” The window which had before 
served me for sunlight now monthly al- 
lowed me to receive moonlight upon the 
little group of objects that were placed to 
help me paint the effect of the lantern-light 
mixing with that of thesilvery night. The 
ivy I had already painted, and the long 
grass and weeds were completed; but I 
had made up an imitation door with ad- 
juncts, and had placed a lay-figure for the 
drapery, with the lantern to shine upon it 
duly; in the day I could screen out the 
sun, and at night I removed the blinds to 
let in the moon. A board in the balcony 





was so adjusted that from the street 
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scarcely anything could be seen through 
this window. The other lit my canvas by 
day; by night the venetians were often 
not quite down enough to hide me and the 
easel completely. I would sit at my work 
from eight or nine P.M. till four A.M., and 
this I continued till the moon no longer 
suited. This went on for some months. 
Once, riding home on the omnibus to 
Chelsea, the driver was talking about the 
characters of an eccentric kind peculiar to 
the neighborhood; and having spoken 
with amusement of Carlyle — of his staid 
aspect and his slow gait—he added he 
had been told “as how he got his living 
by teaching people to write.” “ But I’ll 
show you a queerer character than all, if 
you’re coming round the corner,” he went 
on. * You can see him well from the ’bus; 
he is a cove in the first floor as has a some- 
thing standing all night at one winder, 
while he sits down at the other, or stands, 
and seemingly is a-drawing of it. He 
does not go to bed like other Christians, 
but stays long after the last bus has come 
in; and, as the perlice tells us, when the 
clock strikes four out goes the gas, down 
comes the gemman, opens the street-door, 
runs down Cheyne Walk as hard as he 
can pelt, and when he gets to the end he 
turns and runs back again, opens his door, 
goes in, and nobody sees no more of him.” 
But that night the “cove” was not there, 
as it turned out, and the driver said, with 
disappointment, “Ah! it’s unlucky; this 
ain’t one o’ his nights.” 

While I was working thus, Egg came 
about a design of “ The Awakened Con- 
science” which he had greatly approved. 
I had been led to it by the beautiful verse 
in Proverbs, “As he that taketh away a 
garment in cold weather, so is he that 
singeth songs to a heavy heart,” when I 
was seeking for a material interpretation 
of the idea in * The Light of the World.” 
Egg had been speaking of it to Mr. (now 
Sir Thomas) Fairbairn, and the latter took 
so much interest in the subject that soon 
he commissioned me to finish the picture 
for him. Without the support of a patron, 
I could not, in my still precarious position, 
venture to complete it. I did this with 
“The Light of the World” just finished, 
and while I was making my arrangements 
for travel. My good friend Egg urged 
me carefully to reconsider this resolution 
to go abroad; he insisted that it was only 
after a very great and long struggle that I 
had succeeded in getting recognition; that 
now there was an excellent prospect for 
me; that the world must be taken as it 
was, and that it would hold to the fashion 
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that a painter, once known, should be ac- 
commodating enough to keep to one class 
of subjects and character of work, so that 
there should be no difficulty in distin- 
guishing his productions. It was condu- 
cive too, to a man’s fortune, to be en” cvi- 
dence. He knew of cases where men, 
changing their subjects, and being away 
for a time, had to begin the battle all over 
again. ‘ How do you know,” he said, * it 
would not be so with you? And that is 
assuming that the untried difficulties alone 
would not prevent you from making a suc- 
cess of your experiment.” 

My answer was that I regarded the 
fashion he spoke of as a very unwhole- 
some one in its influence on English art, 
and that even hitherto my own practice 
had ignored it greatly, inasmuch as I had 
already painted pictures of very varying 
subjects and sentiments; that an artist 
should not be limited in his interests; 
that he ought to find the world brimful of 
novel beauty and harmony even in scenes 
which on the surface looked very diverse; 
and that he should devote himself to ex- 
emplifying the extent of this all-pervading 
perfection. To the argument that I should 
go only for a few months to make sketches, 
and come back to paint from these, I de- 
murred that others had done this — Rob- 
erts to wit, and Wilkie had intended todo 
so; that I was convinced the sketches by 
the latter would have had no great pur- 
pose had he lived to make use of them for 
pictures. Further, I explained that ] had 
an earnest desire to illustrate the greatest 
of all histories; that in my teens I had 
read Volney and Voltaire, and these, with 
Byron and Shelley and the “ Vestiges of 
Creation” later, had quite converted me 
to materialism. ‘Had I been wiser,” I 
said, **I should have gained the good and 
not the evil from the independent study 
of these thinkers and poets. Now I am 
a freethinker more than when I dubbed 
myself specially so, because I am free 
from bondage to incredulous as much as 
to conventional dictators. There are ar- 
guments in materialism itself which are 
convincing to me of future life, and there- 
fore of future purpose, and of the service 
of souls made perfect by previous training. 
I am satisfied that the Father of all has 
not left us — made as we are with infinite 
care and thought, with intelligence to un- 
derstand this, with the carefully stored-up 
inheritance of all our predecessors in facul- 
ties, hopes, and higher love, advancing so 
slowly to the dream of heavenly perfection 
from such a remote beginning, bewilder- 
ing in its infinity — only to disappear in 
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the black abyss. What an impotent con- 
clusion! For me, this would be aimless 
mockery! The inheritance that the great- 
est of the sons of God has won for us has 
its welcome in my soul. I want now to 
carry out my purpose of travel in Pales- 
tine, to prove, so far as my painting can, 
that Christianity is a living faith; that the 
fullest realization of its wondrous story 
cannot unspiritualize it; that, followed up, 
new lessons and fresh interests may pre- 
sent themselves by the teaching of art; 
it was used to teach, not only to divert, in 
the days when it was at its highest. The 
mere conventional treatment of the eter- 
nal story is altogether doomed. Its claims 
are too momentous to be trifled with. Ad- 
verse criticism is directed against revela- 
tion as a whole, and against the doctrine 
of the resurrection as taught by Christ in 
particular. Such honest and open attacks 
are less dangerous than the retention of 
mere disproved and dead adjuncts to its 
history, retained reverently but unthink- 
ingly by traditionalists. I am not afraid 
of the full truth, and I wish to help in 
propagating it. So you will see that I 
have too many motives of a solemn char- 
acter all joining to induce me to go, and 
that these cannot be weighed down by 
considerations of professional prosperity.” 
At which Egg said, very quaintly, “ Wed?, 
perhaps you’re right.” 

With “The Light of the World” 
standing nearly complete upon the easel, 
I was surprised one morning by the sound 
of carriage wheels driven up to the side 
door, a very loud knocking, and the names 
of Lady Canning and the Countess of 
Waterford preluding the ascent of the 
ladies. I think they said that Mr. Ruskin 
had assured them that they might call to 
see the picture. My room, with windows 
free, overlooking the river, was as cheer- 
ful as any to be found in London; but I 
had not made any effort to remove traces 
of the pinching suffered till the previous 
month or so, and to find chairs with per- 
fect seats to them was not easy. But the 
beautiful sisters were supremely superior 
to giving trace of any surprise. It might 
have seemed that they had always lived 
with broken furniture by preference ; and 
when one of them took a chair by the 
back, placed her knee in the perforated 
seat, and so balanced her queenly person 
as she stood looking and talking, it might 
have been thought that the piece of furni- 
ture had been prepared for that especial 
purpose, and no other whatever. They 
were both seriously interested in my pic- 
ture. 1 may say here that I had incorpo- 
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rated all the occult meaning in the details 
of the design with no ideathat they would 
be for any other mind than my own. It 
was natural to me, when designing the 
picture, to follow the consistent threads 
of the suggestion, which making it a night 
scene conveyed, and which the spirituality 
of the figure necessitated. They were in 
wait, to elucidate, not to obscure the 
meaning, as some pretend; and as I never 
gave any explanation of them, and they 
have been interpreted truly, they have 
served this purpose fully. I found these 
ladies — among my first spectators — al- 
ready had their minds interested in the 
mystic treatment; although I think they 
were not prevented on that account from 
looking at the picture as a picture should 
always be regarded — for its delectability 
to the eye. A few days after their visit a 
letter came from Lady Canning, asking 
the price of the work. I therefore wrote 
to Mr. Combe, in accordance with a com- 
pact from the beginning, that when fin- 
ished I should let him know the price 
before selling it to any other. I asked 
four hundred guineas, which he imme- 
diately returned to me, and so the picture 
became his. 

One further particular about the design. 
When the subject of Christ knocking at 
the door first was undertaken by me, I 
thought it had never been treated before. 
1 knew Longfellow’s volume fairly well, 
but I had no memory of having read the 
beautiful sonnet from Lope de Vega. On 
coming to town I went to see the Ger- 
man prints of the subject, spoken of to 
me by a friend as forestalling my picture, 
but they were such meaningless vapidities 
that I became more content with my 
theme. A short time after the two ladies 
came I had another visitor. He was a 
distinguished picture dealer. Mr. Linnell 
had sent him, as he explained, to see an 
important religious picture which I had 
just painted. I replied that the only work 
of mine he could refer to was the one be- 
fore him on the easel. No, he said, that 
could not be the one he meant, for it was 
a really important picture, and he had 
come to see if we could not do business 
for it. Not till I told him this was already. 
sold did he seem to think it was worth 
buying, and then he exhibited desire to 
get it from Mr. Combe. The instinct to 
care for nothing till others desire it, is 
amusingly shown by picture-buyers, with 
but few exceptions. 

“ The Awakened Conscience ” was com- 
pleted about the 16th January, 1854, and 





the same night I took the train to Dover 
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for Paris. There I found an artist still 
training himself in the French school, 
whom Rossetti and I had become ac- 
quainted with on our previous visit. It 
led at last to his giving up art. I stayed 
a day or two going about to the old haunts 
with him; and on the night of the tgth I 
went on to Chalons, and thence journeyed 
down the Sa6ne, in a thick fog, with heavy 
bell clanging the while, to Lyons, where 
it was still cloudy; and the next morning 
I took the boat on the Rhone to Avignon, 
where first in my life I sawthe mountains 
with clouds uplifted, and the southern sky 
beyond canopying Italy. 

Seddon was for a time to be my com- 
panion in the East, which I reached by 
way of Marseilles and Malta; he was 
waiting me in Cairo. Lear had gone up 
the Nile, but on coming down I saw him 
foraday. I stayed ir Egypt, preparing 
myself for my more serious work with 
reading, observation, painting of land- 
scape in oil and water designing, and the 
commencement of the little picture called 
“The Lantern-Maker’s Courtship.” It 
was of an incident I sawin the bazaar. I 
first thus put to the test the practicability 
of getting models, which, although John 
Lewis had lived there seven years, was 
much more difficult than now. The pic- 
ture belongs to Mr. Charles Matthews. 
I also began, when living at the Pyramids, 
a head of a village girl, which I afterwards 
finished as “ The Afterglow,” the title in- 
tending to express nothing but that the 
light is not that of the sun, and that 
although the meridian glory of ancient 
Egypt has: passed away, there is still a 
poetic reflection of this in the aspect of 
life there. It was the one illumination 
which I found to suit the subject in nature 
— the strong second glow which comes in 
the east when the sun has sunk a few 
minutes. I find it necessary thus to insist 
that, while I make mystic subjects bear 
reserved meanings, I have no unusual in- 
tention when treating natural facts. The 
small picture of the same title was made 
to try a treatment of the complete com- 
position. This belongs to Mrs. Combe; 
the large picture, with flying pigeons in- 
stead of the calf, etc., to Mr. C. Matthews. 

At the end of May we hired a diardeah, 
and went down the Nile to Damietta ; and 
thence, in an Arab coasting-boat, laden 
with rice and many native passengers, we 
went on to Jaffa. On June 2 we arrived 
at Jerusalem. I had during my journey 
decided to paint “The Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple” for my first sub- 
ject. At first we stayed in the Casa 
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Nuova, and I went about drinking in the 
extraordinary new life in which I was, as 
it were, swimming. Each day I gained 
an accession of substantiality in my con- 
ceptions of Judaic history, and I rejoiced 
more and more that I had carried out my 
purpose. Away from the penny post and 
the distractions of London — great even 
when indulged in so little as I had done 
—I had increased leisure for reading, 
and both Biblical and classical scripture 
seemed to have unlimited intensification 
with the life illustrating every epoch of 
human society around one. I have met 
many persons and many books, and nota 
few pictures, bearing testimony that famil- 
iarity with the surroundings of holy his- 
tory has encouraged a lower conception 
of that history than before. No such 
effect has it produced on my mind. I am 
not afraid of looking the matter through 
and through. I can without loss of rever- 
ence allow that the children to whom the 
Father’s messages were given did use 
their own faltering lispings, and express 
themselves with the light of their own 
age alone; but I recognize through all a 
divine charge, a Father’s adjuration to 
faith and trust. Brothers and sisters ac- 
cept the parent’s authority; they learn 
that he is at hand, though the infant lips 
spoke the word in their own prattling 
manner. In fulness of time a due inter- 
pretation arrives from him who alone 
knows the end from the beginning. Per- 
haps, with less opportunity of knowing 
the real history, the Parisian sentimental 
travesty of the Gospels by Renan or the 
romance by Strauss, suiting modern intel- 
lect, would impress me with some of the 
respect which so many men have for them. 
To me their theories present far greater 
obstacles to faith than the original Gos- 
pels offer. Is it beside the mark, in writ- 
ing of my professional life, to say this? 
I think not; for I wish always to paint — 
as men are supposed to write — what I 
believe, although sometimes it may be 
with playful interpretation. 

When I began to work on my canvas I 
came to real and serious difficulties. Most 
of the Jews I applied to entirely refused 
to sit, and when I had begun from others 
their friends remonstrated with them, and 
finding I could not get them again, I had 
to erase my commencement, and try an- 
other — with thesame result. The rabbis 
published an excommunication against all 
who entered my house, and the report 
went about that I was an emissary from 
the mission, who was bent upon making 
doubles of the faithful Jews, that these, 
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being baptized, should effect the Chris- 
tianizing of the originals. It seemed as 
though I should fail in my object. Da- 
mascus I heard would be no better for 
me. What could Ido? To go back with 
no finished picture would be a terrible 
defeat. But I had one resource. The 
subject of “ The Scapegoat” had much 
struck me when I had been searching 
Leviticus for the ceremonies of Jewish 
worship. I had thought of teHing Land- 
seer of it; but I could paint it with greater 
advantages in the very country it belonged 
to; so I determined to go and search for 
my background down at the remote end 
of the Dead Sea, and I found it there in 
an ever-memorable journey made with Mr. 
Beamont, of Warrington, who had come 
out to see his son, the Rev. W. J. Bea- 
mont, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
was then established in the “City of 
Peace.” In October I set out again, this 
time alone — with Arabs to guide and 
guard me and my tent —to Usdum, and 
there I planted my canvas on the margin 
of the sea of Lot, and painted my back- 
ground, but only sketching in the goat — 
from one I had brought with me that I 
might better arrange his form with the 
landscape. The Crimean War was then 


going on; all the troops had been with- 
drawn from Syria, and the whole country 


was in disorder; but with some hair- 
breadth escapes on the way, I got back to 
Jerusalem wito my picture and myself in 
sound condition. 

I had then to paint the animal. I em- 
ployed a poor Jew to tend him; and as I 
brought my work toa close I found that 
the interdict had been withdrawn through 
the influence of a Jewish friend, and I was 
able then to stay on and progress with 
the Temple picture, until I had painted 
all the doctors but one. In October or 
November, 1855, I sent all my pictures 
and traps straight to Oxford. “The 
Scapegoat” had already gone, but it had 
arrived too late for that year’s Exhibition. 
I then set off northward to Samaria, Naz- 
areth, Tiberias, and Damascus, and the 
Lebanon ; taking ship at Beyrout for Con- 
Stantinople and the Crimea, seeing and 
meeting with wonders on the way —all 
the more awe-striking from my despon- 
dent reflections while still “within my 
narrower fate.” 

I arrived in England at the beginning 
of February, 1856, having been away two 
years and one month. I had but a very 
small amount of money remaining. I had 
brought back about a dozen water-colors 
finished, and another half-dozen nearly so. 
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The only painting quite complete was 
“The Scapegoat;” this had taken me 
about eight months. I asked for it four 
hundred guineas without copyright. I 
wanted for the drawings not much more 
than would restore the money I had spent 
in doing them, and not one would sell for 
@ long time. All manner of difficulties 
taxed me. My father had lost his health 
through the lawsuit which had taken away 
his competence. My picture gained a 
good place at the Academy — principally, 
as I heard, through the firmness of one 
member. Lord Palmerston, at the dioner, 
made it a principal topic in his speech; 
the Zzmes published an independent 
leader about it; it was talked of in every 
London party; and there it hung umsold, 
One gentleman did indeed write to say 
that he would give me £200 for it, and 
promised to hang it as a pendant toa 
Landseer. He did not inquire what it 
had cost me to paint it; but 7 knew, and 
could not accept the offer. But greater 
clouds came; my excellent father died, 
and at last I had to give up the copyright 
with the price demanded, to another ap- 
plicant. While undergoing this experi- 
ence, with the fear that Egg’s prophecy 
was or would be fulfilled, 1 was staying 
at Oxford to finish the small “ Light of 
the World,” and Mr. Combe discussed 
with me my position. He knew my feel- 
ings towards the Academy, and that the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brothers had found the 
example of John Linnell, in not belonging 
to the body, a constant shield against the 
argument that we must be bad artists be- 
cause our works were not approved by it; 
and he was aware that I wished to take 
up the same position — with all its fair 
disadvantages — for the benefit of future 
young men who might be striving to ad- 
vance the taste of the country, and that I 
knew some others would do the same. He 
urged that every one of my companions 
who talked loudly against the institution 
would go in directly he had a chance; that 
a body of sixty men — damning with open 
enmity and faint praise, repeated every- 
where by their agents and friends — no 
one could stand against. “You have 
heavy claims on you, which you must 
meet,” he said, “and you must do the 
best for yourself.” I was pledged to no 
one. We were talking over the matter 
on the eve of the very last day for candi- 
dates to put down their names; and Mr, 
Combe ended by urging me to go up by 
early train the next day, to make sure that 
the application was made in due form. I 
gave up my own convictions then from 
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respect to his judgment, and on the mor- 
row, coming up to town, | left my name 
with Mr. Knight, the secretary. After 
the next election day I was told by one 
of the members present that one vote 
alone was recorded for me, and I resolved 
never to agree to any election of myself 
while the constitution was in any degree 
such as it was, which was exactly what it 
now is. I was sorry to give up exhibit- 
ing there, too; but I soon saw that the 
institution was a very jealous mistress — 
in that respect like art herself — that she 
must be loved all in all, or not at all; 
hence I have found independent means of 
showing my works. 

For four years after my return to En- 
gland I had to keep “ The Finding of the 
Saviour” often with its face to the wall 
while I was working at pot-boilers, to get 
the means to advance it at all; and fre- 
quently when I obtained a little money I 
could only work a week at the picture be- 
fore the demand for rent, taxes, or some 
debt made itself heard. I received more 
than one letter from nameless admirers of 
former pictures, pointing out how I was 
neglecting my duty by not producing an- 
other great painting. To escape the loss 
of a further season, Mr. Combe lent me 
£300, with which I finished the work. 
It is not to reveal my own private trou- 
bles that I relate these things — other 
English painters have had worse. It is 
to save future artists from the narrow- 
minded opposition which I had to stem 
at every fresh effort. The picture itself 
is not in the collection at Bond Street, 
but a careful duplicate, with but little 
variation, is there; and people may look 
at the other or at this, and consider 
whether it was consistent with any pro 
fession of interest in the attainment by 
England of a glory in art (such as she 
deservedly has io other great pursuits) 
that a man who had produced the earlier 
work should have been left in the best 
years of his life, despite the fact of great 
diligence and carefulness, without means 
to continue his chosen task, except with 
vexatious interruptions, from sheer want 
of money. An artist, it is conceded, is 
not at all times able to judge his own 
work, but after twenty or thirty years, 
what he did is no longer seen through the 
mists of vanity, or the hopes and preju- 
dices of the moment of production. More- 
over, may I not ask whether our enemies 
are not now proved to have been wrong ? 
Their violence proceeded either from my 
incompetence to deal with art, and that 
also of Rossetti and Millais to paint, or 





from the ignorance.and injustice of our 
jury. Such unbounded condemnation on 
their part was either very right or very 
wrong. If Rossetti’s ‘“ Annunciation ” 
was contemptible then, it cannot be 
worthy enough for the nation to purchase 
now. If Millais’s “Isabella” picture was 
atrocious then, it is not fitting of a high 
place in the Liverpool permanent Art 
Gallery. The company I was condemned 
with is admitted now to be of the highest 
order. Mr. Ruskin’s letter on “The 
Light of the World,” when in 1854 it was 
on exhibition at the Royal Academy, will 
show that, as with all my pictures at first, 
it was too novel for the slow public to ac- 
cept. Had it not been sold to a friend, 
it would probably have for long remained 
on my hands; but, as in other cases, it 
justified itself in the end. So constant 
was such experience that I was obliged 
to avoid taking up a new idea, knowing 
that I should be starved while the world 
was finding out the shallowness of the 
critics’ strictures. I could only pay my 
way by doing replicas of pictures which 
had run the gauntlet of abuse, and at last 
won favor. I had temptations from deal- 
ers to keep to one particular line of sub- 
ject—to do what might be companions 
to either the “ Rienzi,” * The Missionary,” 
the “Valentine,” the “Claudio and Isa- 
bella,” “The Strayed Sheep,” or * The 
Light of the World,” “ The Scapegoat,” 
and so on; but this idea was ever a miser- 
able one to me. When I had to repeat 
myself I did so professedly and openly. 
Had we found a public showing only a 
reasonable amount of interest and inde- 
pendence of taste, and of faith that our 
countrymen could and should win glory for 
the nation, I know that my two compan- 
ions would have done greater things than 
can easily be imagined, and I can assert 
that what I now show of my life’s work 
would be but a tithe of what there would 
be; but even yet, I thank God, the day 
leaves me opportunity to work with my 
might. What was wanting in our early 
works was that time had not interpreted 
them. He has now passed his hand over 
them tenderly in all ways; and so miracu- 
lously in respect to public taste, that their 
authors may at least claim to be “ time-hon- 
ored.” If art from abroad —of which 
much appears in this country — with the 
vilest inspirations, rarely indeed with prof- 
itable, still less with ennobling aims, and 
often with very limited artistic excellence, 
is received with fashionable acclamation, 
and Englishmen are encouraged to imi- 
tate it, 1 do not see how any attempt to 
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raise the spirit of native art can have 
much success. 

Before concluding, it is meet that I 
should say a few words about the recep- 
tion of two of my important Oriental 
paintings. The Temple picture, by the 
enterprise of M. Gambart, and “The 
Shadow of Death,” by the liberality of 
Messrs. Agnew and Son, did indeed, as I 
am often told, gain larger prices than any 
English pictures had done before ; but of 
both I may say that J risked and endured 
very much to execute them, and that no 
pictures ever cost so much to their paint- 
ers. 

Whether the facts given above will tend 
to dissipate golden dreams indulged by 
many young men who choose art as a 
business, 1 will not decide; but if this 
were so, and it sifted our ranks, I think 
it might be no misfortune either to the de- 
serters or to those whoremained. I don’t 
think that more than five per cent. of my 
fellow-students remained in the profes- 
sion. Mine is a very, very tender revela- 
tion of the real truth of the difficulties of 
the pursuit in England; but I think that 
even a cursory consideration of the pres- 
ent condition of general taste, as shown 
in these pages, and not less elsewhere, 
will tend to convince the impartial world 
that England has managed to invent a 


system for “the encouragement of art” 
which is about as false and destructive in 
its operation as any that human ingenuity 
could have devised. 

W. HoLMANn Hunt. 


Notre. — Mrs. James Collinson, the widow of my old 
fellow-P.R.B., writes, objecting to her husband being 
represented in my last article as having left the ** Cath- 
olic religion.’ I regret exceedingly that I should have 
caused her, or any of her friends, pain by my statement, 
which I may say was made on the strength of a con- 
versation held with him one night when we met by 
chance in Brompton, about twenty years since. Then 
he spoke freely of laxer views than he had held in 
earlier times; but doubtiess he would have spoken more 
guardedly had he thought the words would be accepted 
in their strictest sense. — W. H. H. 


From Belgravia. 

IN AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. 

I. 

SHE stood leaning one hand on the 
white marble mantelsheif; she was hold- 
ing up her narrow, arched foot to warm it 
by the fire; in this old country house in 
the north, standing among the full-leaved 
trees of its park, a fire, even at the close 
ot a warm August day, was welcome. 

This fire was made of blazing beech 
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logs, and it gave a tinge of color to her 
fair face and brought out yellow gleams 
on her soft, tumbled fair hair; this veiled 
her forehead after the fashion of a fuzzy- 
haired dog, and ber large grey eyes, with 
their heavy white lids, were half screened 
by the yellow haze above them. It might 
have been confounded with her eyebrows, 
only that they were so much darker that 
they seemed to have gone in for matching 
her long, curved eyelashes. These deep- 
ened the shadows under her remarkable 
grey eyes. 

Looking at her face, one knew that she 
would be tali and slim, though tonight 
(some of her luggage had gone astray) the 
body of her white dress, which fastened 
up to her throat, seemed, considering the 
rest of her, surprisingly plump. A dimple 
in one cheek betokened a mirthful temper, 
but her face was pensive even to sadness 
as she gazed at the dainty white shoe she 
toasted. 

*“ How! shall be bored in this dull, old- 
fashioned house!” she thought. All at 
once she roused and looked up; close by 
her hand on the ugly white mantelshelf 
she saw a framed photograph, and her ob- 
servant eyes told her that this had cer- 
tainly not been there when she went up to 
her room. 

She heard footsteps crossing the hall. 
She had just time to hold the photograph 
near the blaze and see the portrait of a 
singularly handsome man, when the door 
opened. 

“ Dear, dearest Jenny,” she cried, “to 
think of meeting you here! so sweet, isn’t 
it!” 

This between two kisses given to the 
dark-eyed, plump young woman at whom 
she had rushed as she came in. 

“Yes, it’s very nice,” Jenny said, but 
her voice had not the gushing tone of her 
graceful welcomer. “ How are you, Agnes, 
and ——” 

“T’m very well, thanks. Lucky creature 
you are to be able to dress ! — my luggage 
has gone astray. How well that black 
lace suits your complexion!” (Jenny’s 
chief beauty, a lovely skin, told out in her 
square-cut gown.) “ How’s Arthur?” the 
fair girl went on, and she looked mis- 
chievous. 

Jenny shrank as if some one had pinched 
her. 

** Don’t, Agnes, please; not here, at any 
rate. Aunt Henrietta is dead against our 
being engaged, and she rules mamma. I 
believe,” she said dolefully, **she has 
asked her handsome godson Henry Main- 
waring with an intention ——”’ 
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“ A votre intention?” Agnes said. 

“Yes.” Jenny gave a dreary sigh and 
stooped to warm her inexpressive white 
hands. 

Agnes thought, “ What a country flavor 
she has! — soconfiding!” She said aloud, 
‘*He takes you in to dinner, of course?” 
Then she looked again at the handsome 
face in the photograph. 

“I suppose so,” Jenny sighed again. 
“You, of course, sit next the rector.” 

“Dol?” Agnes kept her dismay out 
of her face. ‘He still takes the end of 
the table, does he? Isn’t that a new 
photo?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mainwaring gave it to Aunt 
Henrietta just now —it is so like him,” 
she said in a miserable voice. 

“Poor dear Jenny! I wonder if you 
would rather sit next the rector?” 

“Of course I would.” 

** Could we change places?” 

There came from the hall that rustling, 
trailing sound, mingled with a click-clack 
on the polished floor, which is a sure 
herald; at the same moment the entrance- 
door bell rang. 

Agnes looked good-naturedly at her 
companion; her grey eyes smiled and the 
dimple in her cheek deepened into a nest 
of benevolence. 

“ How kind you are!” Jenny softened 
“Yes, it would be easy 
I only hope that aunt won’t 
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almost to tears. 


to change. 
mind.” 

The door was thrown open. 

“ Leave her to me,” Agnes whispered. 

In came Lady Penningham, and one by 
one two old gentlemen and one middle- 
aged — these were all visitors at Old Park. 
From the library, at one end of the draw- 
ing-room, appeared the hostess, Mrs. But- 
ler Oswald, and her godson, Mr. Henry 
Mainwaring. He had come by a late 
train, and so had to be introduced to the 
other gentlemen. Agnes and Jenny, 
meanwhile, were greeting old friends in 
the party of four from the manor-house of 
the next parish, who had just arrived. 

But as these visitors passed on to the 
hostess, Agnes looked at Mr. Mainwar- 
ing. Yes, he was very handsome — much 
handsomer than his photograph. Not too 
tall, very well made, just the man to play 
cricket and tennis to perfection; square- 
headed, too, and resolute-looking, with 
regular features crowned by short, brown 
hair with a wave in it. This was all she 
could see in her rapid glance, for the next 
minute Mrs. Oswald brought up to her 
the rector, who had just come in with his 
wife, and the high-colored, black-haired, 
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wooden-faced clergyman was effusively 
shaking her by the hand. 

“This is like old times,” Mr. Hoker 
said. “I am afraid to reckon how long it 
is since you came last to Old Park.” 

She put up one slender hand and shook 
her yellow head. 

“Dear Dr. Hoker, I never remember 
dates or any other unpleasant facts ; we’ll 
bridge the time over, please, and begin 
where we left off.” 

His stiff face relaxed into a mechanical 
smile. 

“Very good. Do you remember you 
took the ha-ha at a flying leap the last 
time I saw you,” he said admiringly, and 
she saw him give a quick look over his 
shoulder in his wife’s direction. 

Mrs. Hoker, who had been a beauty in 
a garrison town, and who looked like a 
Diana Vernon of fifty, was talking in a 
low voice to a neighbor on a far-off sofa, 
about the last chronique scandaleuse of 
the neighborhood. Her husband went on 
reassured, “If I come in to-morrow, will 
you repeat that feat, signora?” 

“Hush!” the dark centres of her eyes 
dilated as if she were angry. “I am al- 
ways Agnes to my old friends,” she said, 
“and I have not changed. Don’t you 
change either.” 

Here dinner was announced. The gong 
had sounded some minutes ago. 

“I believe we lead the way,” Mr. Hoker 
said, and he offered Agnes his arm, 

As they crossed to the opposite side of 
the hall she found time to say, “ Jenny 
Robinson tells me there is a change of 
seats. I shall not sit next you.” 

“Eh? How? Isitso? Are you sure?” 
he looked discomposed, as if he meant to 
remonsirate with his hostess. But his 
sense of decorum prevailed, and when 
they reached the dining-room, at a sign 
from Jenny, the rector led Agnes to a seat 
next but two to his end of the table. She 
sighed with satisfaction; she saw that a 
group of palms on the left must entirely 
prevent Mrs, Oswald, who was moreover 
near-sighted, from remarking the change 
that had been made. 

Agnes saw the card beside her plate 
was inscribed * Miss Robinson.” ‘“ What 
a joke!” she said to herself. 

Before dinner in the library, Mrs. Os- 
wald had told Mr. Mainwaring that she 
had given him the sweetest girl she knew 
to sit next at dinner; but when she pre- 
sented him to Miss Jenny Robinson, he 
had felt that she did not fulfil his expecta- 
tions. Grace being over, he turned to his 





neighbor and gave a slight start. Then 
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he looked at the name on her card and 
felt puzzled. 

“ You are not the lady I brought in,” he 
said. 

Agnes laughed. “ Miss Jenny Robin- 
son is on the other side of you—I am 
Agnes Robinson.” 

He bowed. The other girl was proba- 
bly her sister, so he could not say how 
glad he was of the exchange, especially as 
the grey eyes and dimpled cheek seemed 
to be amusing themselves at his expense. 

“You don’t like change?” she asked 
saucily. 

“Is that a question or an assertion? I 
dare not contradict a lady, or I should 
say——” He paused and looked at 
her. 

“Good heavens!” she said to herself, 
“ what eyes he has! they seem to be look- 
ing into one’s thoughts; and how full of 
color and fire they are!” 

She tried to make out their color, but 
somehow the blaze in them overcame her, 
and her long lashes drooped till they 
touched her cheeks. She glanced up 
again — “1 have been waiting for you to 
finish your answer.” Her grey eyes stole 
such a witching glance upward from under 
the veil of yellow hair, that he felt bewil- 
dered. 

“Chablis?” said the butler at his el- 
bow, and this gave him a moment or so to 
collect his thoughts. 

lf Mrs, Butler Oswald could have seen 
Agnes at this moment she would have 
said the girl had recovered her good 
looks; but Mrs. Oswald was too happy 
herself to notice that exquisite flush on 
the fair face, even if the group of palms 
had been absent. She had an English 
general on one side, and a count, a foreign 
attaché, on the other, and she felt in the 
seventh heaven of enjoyment — why, 
goodness knows! for Mrs. Oswald had 
some of the best English blood in her 
veins, had a most influential county posi- 
tion, and was universally loved and re- 
spected; yet she worshipped and bowed 
down to titles and fashion. 

“Well?” Agnes gave Mr. Mainwaring 
another glance, at which his cheeks 
flushed a little through the golden bronze 
he had gained in the cricket-field. 

“1 beg your pardon, I forget,” he said 
slowly; those grey eyes had scattered his 
wits ; if the eyes were true, she had just 
the face he had dreamed of — an animated 
Greuze, with a soul into the bargain. She 
looked lively, too; and what a tender, 
sympathetic voice she had! 

“Oh, yes” —he recalled his wits by 
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an effort — “we were talking of change. 
I like change.” 

“Do you?” she looked saucy again. 
“*] must really caution Mrs. Oswald; you 
shall not be condemned to sit next me to- 
morrow.” 

“You are too literal.” His eyes spar- 
kled. “I was going to add, in some in- 
stances.” 

“Champagne?” the square-built, sol- 
emn butler was again at his elbow. 

This pause gave Mrs. Hoker a chance; 
her tongue had been idle, her neighbors 
on either side being pleasantly attracted. 
She had been sitting silent just opposite 
to Agnes. 

“Can you tell me the name of that 
palm?” she said to her, bending forward. 
“It is new to me.” 

Agnes pretended not to hear; Mr. 
Mainwaring politely disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of palms, and, turning to his compan- 
ion, took up his unfinished sentence. 

“1 like occasional change of scene,” he 
said. 

“We all do—ah!” the pensive look 
again filled her eyes, “* but I expected an 
original idea.” 

“I mean” —he laughed, — “change of 
scene in every way. I think every one 
should try to get as much variety into his 
life as he reasonably can, it is so refresh- 


ing.” 

“Yes,” she said drily. 
barrister, are you not? I suppose you 
work very hard?” , 

“ At times,” he answered, flattered that 
this charming creature took so much in- 
terest in him, “ but this is not special toa 


“You are a 


barrister. Perhaps” — he glanced at the 
rector — “ well-matched, married people 
may be excepted from a wish for change.” 

Her eyes seemed to shrink in size, the 
pupils dwindled to a point, and ber pout- 
ing lip drooped. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said coldly; 
“people must get bored if they see too 
much of one another — don’t you think 
so?” 

Now, for the first time, she saw a change 
in those beautiful eyes, that had somehow 
magnetized her own; she found it difficult 
to leave off looking at them; she saw sur- 
prise and doubt in them now, and his voice 
sounded troubled. 

“Do you mean that to apply univer- 
sally, or ” his glance swept from the 
wooden-faced husband to the middle-aged 
huntress, and as Agnes looked across the 
table she thought it was wonderful to see 
the amount of collar-bone some women 





could show. 
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“IT was thinking of those two,” she said 
in a low voice, and she looked sweetly 
and trustingly into his eyes. 

The rector rose and said grace, and 
then there were various interruptions, 
which gave Agnes’s right-hand neighbor 
the chance he had been vainly watching 
for. 

Colonel Blake had been privately con- 
founding and pooh-poohing the Adonis, 
as he called him, who so completely en- 
grossed his pretty neighbor. The colonel 
had years before been in some ways a 
pocket edition of Henry Mainwaring, and 
he was so well preserved and so courte- 
ous that girls had been known to prefer 
his talk to that of younger men. He was 
dying to know what “the yellow-haired 
witch,” as he mentally called her, had to 
say for herself. His impatience had been 
quickened by the boredom he had been 
enduring. 

Fat Lady Penningham, his other neigh- 
bor, with her unmeaning pink face, yellow 
eyelashes, and gold-bedizened cap, was 
not attractive, and she cared far more for 
her dinner than for any of the choice 
stories with which the colonel had regaled 
her. He thought his old flame and crony 
Mrs, Oswald might have given him a bet- 
ter place, or else she might have put some 
one less attractive than her godson on the 
other side of this fascinating creature. 
However, here was his chance now. 
After a rather commonplace beginning he 
drawled out, — 

“Do you admire Greuze pictures ?” 

One of Colonel Blake’s charms, to his 
admirers, was a plaintive, languid attitude 
towards the world at large; he never com- 
plained, but he caused it to be felt that he 
was too refined and dainty for the ordi- 
nary rude atmosphere and rough ways of 
humanity. 

“Yes,”? she said, “I admire those I 
have seen, but then they are so few;” she 
gave him an innocent smile, as if she had 
no expectation of the comparison which 
she knew hung upon his tongue. 

“I see one now;” he kept his eyes on 
her as if he enjoyed his survey; “a very 
charming specimen too.” 

She flushed; she was annoyed by the 
old dandy’s admiration and at the cold- 
blooded way in which he stared at her. 
He thought the flush showed that his 
compliment pleased her. 

“Tell me,” he said, still keeping his 
admiring gaze fixed on her face, “have 
you had your portrait painted ?”’ 

“ No,” her voice sounded sharp. “ Peo- 
ple who paint one’s portrait must stare at 
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one —they cannot help it, and” — ver 
distinctly — “ I don’t care to be stared at, 

Henry Mainwaring was listening impa- 
tiently. “By Jove!” he said to himself, 
“she has given the old fellow the straight 
tip. It serves him right.” 

The colonel winced at her tone, and 
half closed his weak blue eyes ; but he had 
lost his chance— Mr. Mainwaring had 
taken advantage of the slight pause, and 
was already drawing fresh glances from 
those strange gray eyes that made him 
feel he had come under a spell. 

All at once he saw Mrs. Oswald trying 
to catch Mrs. Hoker’s eye. He said ina 
quiet, low tone, — 

“Do you ever go out before break- 
fast?” 

“* Sometimes.” 
plate. 

“TI am going down to the bridge to- 
morrow morning,” he said. 

She had risen now to join the string of 
ladies who followed the long skirts of 
Lady Penningham. 

“Good gracious!” Agnes thought, “he 
must be very young — he is certainly very 
impetuous. But, oh, how handsome he 
is! Whata soul there is in his eyes!” 
She sighed heavily as she went into the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Hoker had already gathered an 
audience round her — she had a secret to 
tell, for which she had the highest au- 
thority. 

“The marchioness”—there was only 
one in the county, so every one knew who 
was meant — “ talked exclusively to Colo- 
nel Orme at the ball last week; and he 
will never be asked to Walsleigh again — 
never! I have it on the highest author- 
ity.” 

Mrs. Butler Oswald, who detested scan- 
dal, called Agnes Robinson to the sofa 
where she was sitting. She looked pale 
and ill. 

“ Dear Agnes —” then, as the fair, fuzzy 
head bent gracefully down to her, “will 
you sing something, and get Jenny to play 
to amuse those ladies?” 


She looked into her 


The music soon brought in the gentle- 


men. Mrs. Oswald beckoned to her god- 
son and told him he must sing. He went 
to the pianoforte and thanked his new 
friend for her song. 

“ You are to sing now,” Jenny said; “I 
heard Aunt Henrietta ask you.” 

He sang; Agnes accompanied him. 
There was only one copy of the song, and 
he had to bend now and then over that 
fair head to see the words. He sang with 





a passion that carried him away from the 
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scene; he felt alone with this sweet, be- 
witching girl. As he thanked her warmly 
for her accompaniment, under cover of 
the applause that his full, rich voice had 
roused, he thought she shrank from meet- 
ing his eyes. Her manner seemed changed 
since dinner. 

Just then Colonel Blake came up; he 
talked to her for the rest of the evening, 
and when all the out-door guests had gone 
away, the colonel even followed the ladies 
into the hall and presented Agnes with 
her bed-candle. 

The ladies passed up the grand old stair- 
case and stopped on the long landing 
under a big painted window with coats-of- 
arms of the Butlers and Oswalds ever 
since the time of Richard Cceur de Lion. 
There was a sound of cooing and kissing 
and rustling of skirts, and when the next 
landing was reached Mrs. Oswald and 
Jenny turned one way and Lady Penning- 
ham and Agnes went on in the other di- 
rection till they turned an angle of the big 
square house which brought: them into 
the gallery containing the best bedrooms. 
Red gleams of firelight showed from sev- 
eral half-closed doors, for it was a chilly 
evening. The two ladies wished each 
other a formal good-night and disappeared 
into their respective rooms. 

Agnes soon sent away her maid. Her 


missing trunks had arrived, and she had 
chosen her most becoming dress for to- 


morrow. Then, wrapped in a long, white 
gown, her fair hair brushed off her face, 
she sat with her feet resting on the brass 
fender. She felt very bright and young 
—ever so much younger than she had felt 
for months past. As she looked into the 
fire she only saw Mr. Mainwaring’s eyes. 

A tap at the door roused her. “Come 
in,” she said, but she felt provoked by the 
interruption. 

“You dear old Jenny!” she held out 
her hand and clasped the girl’s in it, “ how 
nice of you to come for a chat! Just like 
old times ” — she stifled a yawn. ‘“ Won’t 
you sit down? — but what gives you that 
scared look, eh?” 

“TI can’t stay, thank you,” Jenny said; 
“IT only came to tell you Aunt Henrietta 
is not well —I feel a little anxious about 
her. She has felt ill all the evening, 
though she has kept up bravely. She 
will stay in bed to-morrow, at least till 
luncheon.” 

“Poor dear!” Agnes said softly. “A 
night’s rest will put her right.” 

Jenny had something else to say. She 
stood fingering her bracelet. “I feel 
sorry we did that at dinner” — she got 
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this out bluntly at last— “Aunt is so 
good and kind. ” 

“ Nonsense!” Agnes interrupted, tak- 
ing the girl’s hand and softly patting it. 
“You ought to thank me for delivering 
you.” 

“I thought you seemed to enjoy your- 
self,” Jenny said in a dry tone. 

“You dear old Jenny, how funny you 
are!” Agnes jumped upand hid her nea 
from scrutiny by bestowing kisses on Jen- 
ny’s cool cheeks. 

“ Henry Mainwaring is so good!” the 
girl said whea she was released. 

“Good, is he? Well, he’s handsome 
at any rate.” Again Agnes yawned. 

“ You are sleepy,” Jenny said; “I'll go. 
Good-night.” 

“Good heavens!” Agnes said crossly 
when the door closed on Jenny, “what 
bores extremely good people are ! — wom- 
en, I mean. I don’t think, though, that 
Miss Jenny is quite saintly in wanting to 
be engaged against her aunt’s will; and 
that Arthur Stricknell she cares for is 
such a muff! No wonder Mrs. Oswald 
objects to him. How can Jenny give up 
the chance of such a man as Henry Main- 
waring for poor soft Arthur! How can 
Mrs. Oswald think that Mr. Mainwaring 
could possibly care for downright, goody- 
goody Jenny!” She laughed softly. “I 
am sorry for Aunt Henrietta, but her ill- 
ness, though regrettable, is a donne chance 
for me.” 


S oivun 


II. 


THERE is no use in laughing at the old 
legends and the old poets. Armida and 
her sisterhood are as potent as ever, 
though they have a less elaborate para- 
phernalia, and manage to effect, with a 
moderate amount of beauty and a pair of 
bewitching eyes, all that philtres and en- 
chanted gardens, etc., did in past days. 

At nineteen Henry Mainwaring had 
fallen deeply in love with a woman some 
years older than himself; but he had been 
cured quickly and completely. And now, 
ten years later, he was heart-whole when 
he came to Old Park. He had always 
told himself he was safe because he dis- 
trusted young women. He lived much at 
home, and had some quaint, old fashioned 
notions; for instance, he thought that his 
mother and Mrs. Oswald and a few of 
their contemporaries held vastly superior 
ideas and principles to those on which 
modern girls acted — these older women 
were, it seemed to him, more modest and 
self-respecting. 





But now as he stood at his window, 
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looking out at the moonlit woods, he had 
forgotten all these doubts and cynical 
thoughts; forgotten, too, that in the first 
few minutes at dinner he had wondered 
whether the grey eyes that shifted once 
or twice uneasily beneath his own might 
be trusted. If he had remembered such 
a doubt, he would have called it heresy, 
as he dwelt rapturously on the memory of 
those eyes, and on the sweet, girlish, in- 
genuous nature that had looked out at 
them. He had indeed come straight up- 
stairs, having left the other men, for he 
felt that he was not in a mood for smok- 
ing-room gossip or to listen to Colonel 
Blake’s comments op Agnes Robinson. 

He lay awake castle-building. If her 
eyes spoke truly — and he could not doubt 
them — she would listen to his wooing. 
He was not dependent on his profession, 
but he loved it, and he had almost resolved 
on a single life so that he might attain 
eminence in it. To-night, under the spell 
of Agnes Robinson’s eyes, this resolve 
seemed quixotic and unreal. 

The more he reflected the more he 
yielded to the fascination she had laid on 
him. He had not met with many bewitch- 
ing women, but he had been sought after 
as an attractive young man is sure to be 
sought; and girls had taught him the 
power of his good looks, till this kind of 


flattery had disgusted him and made him 
even more fastidious. 

And now he had met with a girl more 
charming than any he had before seen; 
who, without any boldness or attempt to 
win him, had treated him with true sym- 


pathy. And she was guileless — yes, that 
sweetness in her eyes could only have 
been born of a nature that was in perfect 
harmony with goodness. 

Mr. Mainwaring was up very early, and 
he had been walking in the grounds for 
nearly an hour before he saw something 
white flitting along the path beside the 
river. It was Agnes. 

She looked sweeter than ever, he 
thought, by daylight. A little pale, per- 
haps, and her eyes rather languid; but 
once in the boat with him she became ani- 
mated, and the excitement of struggling 
with the overhanging boughs into which 
she had steered brought a becoming flush 
to her cheeks. 

“IT am so sorry ”?—she looked plead- 
ingly into his eyes, and he gave her a ten- 
der glance for answer. 

“ This river is so narrow here,” he said, 
“we cannot keep in the middle.” 

She had been admiring the ease with 
which he rowed. She smiled at him. 
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“This is delightful. Are you making a 
long stay here?” 

“That depends.” He looked at her 
while he spoke. “I meant to leave to- 
morrow, but—I do not think I shall 
now.” 

“TI remember,” she said lightly with her 
gay laugh. “ You like change.” 

“ ] used to — perhaps I’m altered.” 

Her eyes answered his and then 
drooped. They were both silent, and his 
vigorous strokes sent the boat more rap. 
idly through the smooth bright water, On 
the banks, reeds and purple loosestrife 
looked at themselves below, and every 
now and then some active fish, on the 
lookout for a breakfast, darted up at an 
incautious fly that had dipped its wings in 
the river. 

“ By Jove!” Mr. Mainwaring said sud- 
denly, “there is a baby on the bridge— 
I suppose that white bundle the woman 
has in her arms is a baby — where can it 
come from?” 

She laughed again and said, “I dare 
say it is,” but she did not even look round. 

He was somehow jarred. But she 
might not care for babies — he had heard 
that some girls did not till they had babies 
of their own. For his own part, he 
thought a woman who gushed over babies 
was detestable. 

The breakfast-bell ended their delight- 
ful row. Agnes went in and found Jeony 
making tea. 

“ Aunt Henrietta is so very poorly that 
she has asked me to excuse her to every 
one,” she said as she greeted Agnes, “ and 
she begged me to tell you that there is a 
luncheon party at Walsleigh. I believe 
the men will ride over. But you will like 
to drive with Lady Penningham — she 
always breakfasts in her room.” 

Agnes sat opening her letters. “No, 
thanks, Jenny; please let me stay with 
dear Mrs. Oswald. I don’t know Lady 
Walsleigh, and you do; and as yet I have 
scarcely seen our dear friend.” 

*As you like,” Jenny said —she was 
fond of going to Walsleigh. 

After breakfast Agnes paid a short visit 
to her hostess. She found her too ill to 
talk; and having got through this duty, 
the girl felt free to devote the rest of the 
day to Mr. Mainwaring. 

It is true that he took a walk with Colo- 
nel Blake and the count in the morning; 
but these gentlemen had ridden over to 
Walsleigh, and there was only the deaf 
and very silent gereral to lunch with the 
young pair. Luncheon over, they man- 





aged to slip away from him and were soon 
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going down to the old stone bridge that 
made a picturesque feature of the river. 

Neither of them had visited Old Park 
for some years; and the man took a keen 
pleasure in finding out nooks to which 
early memories clung. 

“I remember the wild flowers here in 
springtime; they were lovely,” he said 
when they had crossed the bridge and had 
reached the wild glen on the other side 
of it. He looked, as he spoke, at the 
steep side of the valley that shut this glen 
in from the park beyond it —a glen over- 
shadowed by spreading beech-trees. 

They talked now and then as they wan- 
dered; sometimes they sat and rested on 
the spreading roots, covered with dark 
green moss, and he heaped up the brown 
last year’s leafage to make a cushioned 
seat for her. More than once he was 
tempted to say something definite, to take 
advantage of this sweet opportunity which 
might not again be his. But he felt it was 
too soon; he might lose all he hoped to 
win by such premature wooing. 

At last she seemed to tire of his con- 
stant fits of silence. 

** Let us go back,” she said, “I think it 
must be tea-time.” Then with a lovely 
smile, “I will hurry in and leave you to 
fasten those tiresome bridge gates; I be- 


lieve we shall get into trouble if they are 
not securely fastened.” 

The smile reassured him; it seemed to 
dart into his heart from her deeply shad- 


owed eyes. She was out of sight by the 
time he had fastened the gates. When 
he came into the drawing-room he found 
a merry party assembled near the tea- 
table. Mrs. Hoker had come in from the 
rectory, and was making very minute in- 
quiry as to what had happened at Wals- 
leigh. Agnes Robinson was standing 
near her listening to Lady Penningham’s 
answers. 

All at once Mr. Mainwaring heard these 
words — Mrs. Hoker was speaking to the 
tall, graceful girl who stood beside her, — 

“1 saw your baby just now — is he like 
you or Major Robinson?” 

“I don’t think babies are ever like 
grown people,” Agnes said drily. 

“Dear me! Susan was the image of 
my husband when she was six weeks old. 
When do you expect your husband?” 

Agnes had turned away; she answered 
as if she were bored. 

“I really don’t know, he seems very 
happy where he is. He has a friend with 
him —I fancy he is dependent on his 
movements.” 

Mainwaring did not wait to hear any 
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more; without a look at her he left the 
drawing-room. He hardly knew how he 
got up the stairs and reached his bed- 
room. Fora long time he sat motionless 
— strangely cold and still — it was impos- 
sible tohim to think. At last he roused 
with an effort. He went and looked at 
himself in the glass. He started at what 
it showed him —his face looked lifeless, 
and ten years older than it had looked 
in the morning. He sat down again, 
strangely oppressed; puzzled too by the 
feeling of distress at his heart, while his 
brain still reeled. He sat, and let the 
time go by while he wrestled with the 
keen agony that now and then pierced 
through the stupor. Then suddenly came 
arevulsion. He flamed with anger. He 
resolved to see this vain, heartless woman 
to tell her what he thought of her deceit. 
He saw it all plainly now; the exchange 
at the dinner table had been part of her 
plan to befool him, that she might be free, 
heartlessly free, to flirt with him. 

His bedroom was on the third side of 
the gallery that made the circuit of the 
square house. Just before the dressing- 
bell rang he went half-way down the great 
staircase, and, placing himself below the 
painted window, he seemed to be absorbed 
in studying the old mottoes below the 
shields, 

He had not long to wait. Soft foot- 
steps came up the stairs, and above him 
he heard a child’s voice in the bedroom 
gallery. The nurse and baby passed 
along the landing, and then Mainwaring 
turned and walked up-stairs beside Agnes 
Robinson as she came from the hall. 

When they reached the gallery he 
looked at her fur the first time. As she 
raisec her eyes to his he saw once more 
in those living mirrors the change in his 
own face, for at sight of it she seemed to 
lessen in height as she crouched forward, 
with entreaty in her eyes. 

‘What is it? You are ill?” she said; 
then with a strong effort she recovered 
herself. “Have you something to tell 
me, Mr. Mainwaring?” She looked at 
him from under her long lashes. 

The witchery of her eyes tried him 
sorely, but he answered, — 

“No, I have to ask you a question.” 
They had now turned the angle of the 
gallery and they could not be seen from 
the staircase. He stopped: “ Why did 
you not wish me to know that you were 
married?” he said gravely. 

She looked up, and unconsciously she 
drew a deep breath ; but something in his 





eyes made her turn sharply away, and her 
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face grew red with shame. She forced a 
laugh. 

“So that’s it! Did you not know? 
You might if you had chosen,” she said 
defiantly. 

He was baffled for a moment, then the 
strong directness of his nature helped 
him. 

*T am a plain man, Mrs. Robinson,” he 
said; ‘1 am not used to fashionable ways 
perhaps. My ideas of a woman’s manner 
towards men when she is married are no 
doubt peculiar; to me a man’s wife is as 
sacred from the homage of any one else 
as —as if she wore the dress of a nun. 
It was impossible to me, madam, to think 
you were married.” 

He left her sharply without a backward 
glance. She stood looking after him till 
he was out of sight, then she hurried to 
her room. 

“Take baby away,” she said irritably ; 
“T need not dress yet.” She did not look 
at the child as it was carried past her. 

When she was alone, she locked her 
door, sank into a chair, and sobbed pas- 
sionately. 

It was all over —the honeyed joy in 
which she had been once more wooed as 
if she were still free. It was so miserable 
to go back to the old, staid, dull life — it 
was toohard. Not one thought was spared 
to the sorrow she had caused; she never 
even guessed at the agony she had given 
him. 

At last she rose up and wiped her eyes 
pettishly. “I always said I hated extra- 
good people, and I do,” she said passion- 
ately. ‘They make no allowances, and 
they imagine such horrid things — they 
are so foolish and so exaggerated. Any- 
body might think I had committed a real 
sin —instead of a little harmless flirta- 
tion, John is amusing himself, I know, 
and in every letter he says he hopes I am 
doing the same. He hates me to be dull 
— I know he does” She rubbed her eyes 
again. “Just as if I’m not fond of John, 
though he is so small and plain — I should 
be fond of him if he were here, and he’s 
not such a tyrant — are you, John dear ? — 
as to grudge me a little amusement with 
a safe fellow like that’? —she stamped 
her foot —* but thank God I’m not his 
wife —he is a prig, and I hate prigs, and 
he is a boor to say such things.” 

Her mood changed; in the course of 
the evening she did not look at Mr. Main- 
waring as if she hated him — there was a 
sweet penitence in her eyes that unnerved 
him. But he kept away from her. Colo- 
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gratulated himself that he had defeated 
the Adonis. 

Mr. Mainwaring was thankful, when he 
said good-night, that he was going to leave 
by the early train next morning. 


All this happened some years ago, 
Henry Mainwaring is still single, and he 
has prevented some of his friends from 
marrying. It would take a miracle now 
to give him trust in a woman. 

He has never met again the fair crea- 
ture who brought this blight upon him. 
He says “ women are slaves to their van- 
ity; there is no-room left in them for such 
a trifle as the care of a man’s feelings or 
of a husband’s happiness.” 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
BENNDORF’S TRAVELS IN LYCIA AND 
CARIA. 

THE spirit of archzological research 
has been very rife of late among the lead- 
ing nations of Europe, with the exception, 
of course, of England. The German gov- 
ernment led the way in 1870-75, by its 
fruitful excavations in Olympia and Per- 
gamon, and proved that the arts are not 
always silent amidst the clash of arms. 
And now Austria, in keen but friendly 
rivalry with her great ally, has manifested 
an unwonted activity in the same direc- 
tion. When the late minister of education 
in that country, Dr. von Stremayr, fixed 
on Asia Minor as the most promising 
field of operations, Professor Benndorf, 
the highly distinguished archzologist of 
the University of Vienna, whose admi- 
rable writings are known to every student 
of archeology, suggested Lycia and the 
highlands of Caria as likely to yield the 
richest treasures of ancient art. - The suc- 
ceeding minister, Conrad Freiherr von 
Eybesfeld, entered warmly into the learned 
professor’s views, and an expedition, com- 
prising Benndorf himself, Professor Nie- 
mann, the well-known architect, Felix von 
Luschan, the naturalist, and the court 
photographer, Wilhelm Burger, was or- 
ganized and sent to Lycia in a man-of-war 
in 1881. 

Much, happily, had been done by previ- 
ous travellers to smooth and facilitate the 
path of the Austrian expedition, and nota- 
bly by our own countrymen. Some of 
the earliest in the field were Leake and 
Captain Beaufort, of whom the latter 





nel Blake was happy at her side, and con- 


sailed from Smyrna in 1811, surveyed the 
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coast of Asia Minor, and made many in- 
teresting discoveries in the interior of 
Lycia, which he published in 1818 (Trav- 
els in Caramania). He was followed by 
Captain (now Admiral) Spratt (Travels in 
Lycia, 1846), who, with the naturalist 
Forbes, traced some admirable maps of 
the country, and added to the honor which 
Captain Beaufort had acquired for the 
naval profession, by the knowledge and 
zeal he displayed in a province not espe- 
cially hisown, But the attention of the an- 
tiquarian world was most strongly turned 
to Lycia by the great and unexpected re- 
sults of Sir Charles Fellows’s researches 
in 1839 and 1841, and by the magnificent 
remains of Lycian art with which he en- 
riched the British Museum. Nor were 
other nations idle in the work, and much 
was done by the publications of Texier, 
Ludwig Ross, Waddington, Falconer, 
Heinrich Barth, Tschihatscheff, Colnaghi, 
etc., to throw light on the antique art of 
Lycia. The attention of Benndorf was 
drawn to a particular part of this province 
by the following circumstances. In 1841 
the German archzologist, Schénborn, 
while wandering without any very definite 
object among the mountains of Lycia, 
some ten miles north of Myra, a town ren- 
dered illustrious by the visit of St. Paul 
(Acts xxvii. 5), suddenly and unexpectedly 
came upon a /eroon of vast extent on the 
eastern ridge of the akropolis of an an- 
cient city, now called Gjélbaschi. This 
remarkable monument consisted of a huge 
double sarcophagus, hewn out of the living 
rock, situated near the centre of a Jeribo- 
los enclosed by walls, on the upper part 
of which was a double frieze of great 
beauty, representing scenes from Homer's 
Odyssey, the hunt of the Kalydonian boar, 
the siege of a city, etc. Schdnborn sent 
a short account of his discovery to the 
Museum of Classical Antiquities; but, 
being desirous, probably, of revisiting the 
spot, and himself carrying off the treasure 
he had discovered, he gave no particulars 
of place or route. Nothing more was 
heard of Gjélbaschi until 1881, when it 
was again discovered by Professor Benn- 
dorf. A second expedition, under the 
same leader, was sent out in 1882, when 
the sculptures of the heroon were brought 
away and safely deposited in the Museum 
at Vienna. An account of the expedition 
of 1881, the joint work of Professors Benn- 
dorf and Niemann, bas just been pub- 
lished by Carl Gerold, Sohn, of Vienna, 
under the auspices of the Austrian gov- 
ernment, in a magnificent folio volume, 
illustrated by fifty splendid photographs 
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and numerous wood engravings inter- 
spersed through the text. The work, 
which is written in Professor Benndorf’s 
clear and. charming style, and with the 
true German accuracy of detail, throws a 
flood of light on the Lycia both of ancient 
and modern times, and deserves the espe- 
cial attention of Englishmen, who possess 
in the British Museum so magnificent a 
collection of ancient Lycian monuments. 
Now that neither the government nor the 
people of England show any disposition 
to engage in archzological researches, it 
is a melancholy satisfaction to see that 
nations so well qualified for the work as 
the Germans and Austrians are vigor- 
ously occupying a field which was once 
almost exclusively our own. 

Although Lycia never played a promi- 
nent part in the Hellenic world, there is 
much both in the physical features of the 
country and in the character of its people 
which are peculiarly attractive and inter- 
esting. The southern coast line of Asia 
Minor is interrupted, to the east of the 
Island of Rhodes, by a mighty promon- 
tory, which projects far into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Itis cut off from its neighbor 
lands, Pamphylia and Caria, on the east 
and west respectively, by deep ravines and 
pathless mountains; while the land itself 
is divided by a lofty chain of hills, running 
diagonally from south-east to north-west, 
which sends out its spurs towards the sea, 
forming high promontories on the coast, 
while the deep valleys open a way to the 
rivers Indus, Xanthos, Arycandus, Limy- 
rus, etc. All travellers unite in extolling 
the unparalieled beauty and variety of 
the scenery of Lycia, which unites the 
Alpine magnificence of Switzerland with 
the bright hues of Greece and the luxu- 
riant vegetation of Italy and Sicily. The 
manner in which nature had thus isolated 
the people of Lycia, — which, on the sea 
side, had no considerable neighboring 
islands whose proximity might encourage 
maritime enterprise, — will account in a 
great degree for the peculiarity and inde- 
structible strength of their national char- 
acteristics. The variety of climate and 
the fertility of the soil — to which Homer 
more than once refers — were eminently 
favorable to agriculiure and the rearing of 
cattle, and combined to make Lycia regio 
sibi sufficiens, independent of foreign in- 
tercourse, and to stamp on its inhabitants 
the very peculiar type which characterizes 
them throughout the whole of their his- 
tory. If we may trust the strong tradition 
which ascribes the most ancient build- 
ings in Greece to Lycian architects, Lycia 
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must have attained a high degree of civ- 
ilization before the age of Homer. Ac 
cording to Strabo, the city of Tiryns was 
fortified by an ancient guild of architects, 
called yaorepoyxerpes, z.2., filling their stom- 
achs by their hands, “who came from 
Lycia at the invitation of King Proteus, 
acd who also fortified Mycene” The 
evidence of the Homeric poems also fa- 
vors the idea that Lycia attained at a very 
early age to a high degree of prosperity 
and intellectual culture. None of the 
heroes who fought around Troy are por- 
trayed in nobler form, or with more refined 
and generous attributes, than the Lycian 
heroes, Sarpedon and Glaucus, the kings 
of Lycia. They unite with the most un. 
daunted courage a nobility and a delicacy 
of sentiment which reminds us of the 
most distinguished knights of King Ar- 
thur’s court, as they are drawn by poetry 
and romance. Bellerophon too, who, 
though not born in Lycia, became king of 
the country by right of conquest, is one of 
the noblest figures of the mythical age — 
a hero to whom the gods gave «dAAog Te kai 
hvopénv éparervv (beauty and lovely man- 
hood); whose prowess rendered him vic- 
torious over every foe, and whose virtue 
and honor were proof even against the 
solicitations of illicit love. There is, too, 
in the utterances of a!l those early heroes, 
as given in Homer, together with elevation 
of thought and style, a certain note of pa- 
thos, which accords well with many of the 
characteristics of the Lycians of a subse- 
quent age. It is inthe mouth of Glaucus, 
the Lycian, that the poet places the well- 
known and often imitated simile between 
the leaves of spring and autumn and the 
generations of men. And again, it is 
Glaucus who, in his colloquy with Dio- 
mede on the battle-field, tells him that his 
father, Hippolochus, sent him to Troy 
with the emphatic injunction “to be ever 
the best, and excel all other men; nor put 
to shame the lineage of my fathers.” It 
is the same Lycian hero who shows such 
a conciliatory spirit towards his foe, and 
such misplaced confidence in the fairness 
of the wily Greek. And yet it is these 
same Lycian princes, Sarpedon and Glau- 
cus, so gentle and so sad, who rouse the 
faltering Hector to a renewed attack on 
the bravest of the Greeks, and who are 
ever foremost in the fight. Like a true 
king of men, Glaucus founds his right to 
rule on personal superiority. ‘* Wherefore 
have we twain the chiefest honor, and 
seats of honor and messes and full cups 
in Lycia, and all men look on us as gods? 
Therefore it now behooveth us to take our 
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stand in the front rank of the Lycians,” 
Both heroes were slain before Troy, 
Sarpedon by Patroclus, Glaucus by Ajax, 
and both were transported for burial to 
their much-loved country. Homer’s ac- 
count of the death and burial of Sarpedon 
forms one of the most beautiful and touch- 
ing episodes in ancient literature. 

] have dwelt, at what may seem too 
great length, on these early mythical no- 
tices of Lycia and its heroes, because I 
think they reveal to us a peculiarity of 
disposition of which we shall find indica- 
tions not only in their history, but in still- 
existing monuments and_ inscriptions. 
Homer describes the Lycians as a noble, 
earnest, thoughtful, and somewhat melan- 
choly peopie, to whom the thought of 
death was ever present, but who, instead 
of being enfeebled by the abiding sense 
of human frailty, derived from it a fresh 
impulse to activity, and sought to fill the 
life, at best so short, with noble pursuits 
and glorious achievements. 

Of the earliest history of Lycia our in- 
formation is very uncertain. According 
to Herodotus it was originally inhabited 
by a Semitic people, the Milyi or Solymi, 
who were conquered at an early period by 
an Indo-German tribe called Tremilz or 
Termilz (and in extant inscriptions Tra- 
milz), whom the Greeks called Lycians, 
from their supposed leader, Lycus. They 
were worshippers of Apollo and his 
mother, Leto, to whom they erected a 
magnificent temple in Xanthos, and it is 
thought that they introduced the worship 
of these deities into Greece. Lycia be- 
came nominally part of the empire of 
Croesus about 560 BC., but was virtually 
independent. Although little inclined to 
war for the sake of war, and remarkable 
for their love of home, and their disincli- 
nation for colonization or foreign adven- 
ture, the Lycians won immortal renown in 
the ancient world by their heroic defence 
of their chief city, Xanthos, against Har- 
pagos, the general of Cyrus (546 B.C.). 
After fighting a battle before the walls 
against far superior numbers, the Xanthi- 
ans retreated to the citadel, collected 
their wives and children and all their most 
valuable property, and, having consumed 
the whole by fire, sallied forth to meet the 
enemy, and perished almost to a man. 
Although the city must have been filled 
with an entirely new population, the in- 
habitants of Xanthos showed the same 
stern and desperate spirit in their resist- 
ance to Brutus in 43 Bc. Again, as Plu- 
tarch relates, they fired their city, “and 
men, women, and even children, with hid- 
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eous cries leapt into the flames. When 
the city was reduced to ashes, a woman 
was found who had hanged herself, with 
her young child fastened round her neck, 
and the torch still in her hand with which 
she had set fire to her house.” Even the 
stern Brutus “could not bear” this tragic 
spectacle, and burst into tears as he be- 
held it. 

Considering the favorable position of 
their country, between the Syro-Phaeni- 
cian coast and the countries occupied by 
Hellenic tribes, it is very remarkable that 
the Lycians played so small a part asa 
colonizing nation. Almost their only for- 
eign colony was Chrysaoris, but they were 
active enough in founding cities within 
their own borders, and spreading them- 
selves through every nook and corner of 
their own beloved land. Thus Xanthos 
founded Pinara on the heights of Kragos, 
and the cities of Tlos and Patara are called 
mother cities (uqtporodec) as planters of 
home colonies, They were averse, too, 
to all foreign enterprises and foreign com- 
plications. They took no part with Aris- 
tagoras against Persia; after the double 
victory of Cimon they made no hostile 
movement against the Persians; and when 
the latter recovered Asia Minor they 
made no resistance. Xenophon, in the 
Anabasis, makes no mention of Lycia, 
and it was only wher their national and 
domestic life was interfered with, as on 
the above-mentioned occasion, and during 
the reign of Mausolus, the Carian mon- 
arch, from whose general, Condalus, they 
seem to have suffered much, that they 
were roused to active resistance. Lycia 
is hardly mentioned during the civil wars 
in Rome, though we read that Pompey 
visited Phaselis, and that Caesar greatly 
admired the constitution of the Lycian 
confederacy, which Strabo, and in later 
times Montesquieu, regarded as a model 
of wise republican organization. “Les 
villes de Lycie,” says the latter, “ payaient 
les charges selon la proportion des suf- 
frages;” and he adds, “S’il failait donner 
un modéle d’une belle république fédéra- 
tive, je prendrais la république de Lycie.” 

The fame of Lycia, however, mainly 
rests on (i) the peculiar law or custom by 
which the right of inheritance was vested, 
not in the sons, but in the daughters, the 
natural consequence of which was such a 
predominance of female influence as 
amounted to a gynaekocracy; and (ii) 
the extraordinary number and magnifi- 
cence, and the peculiar structure of the 
rock tombs which cover every part of the 
country. “In one respect,” says Herod- 
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otus, ‘the Lycians differ from all other 
men, that they call themselves by the name 
of their mothers, and not of their fathers. 
If one Lycian asks another who he is, he 
will always speak of his descent from his 
mother, and his mother’s mother. And 
if a female citizen consorts with a serf, the 
children are free-born; but if a male citi- 
zen, even the best born, takes a foreign 
wife or a concubine, the children are ille- 
gitimate.” The exclusive right of inher- 
itance of the daughters in Lycian families 
secured to the women in Lyciaa predom- 
inance unexampled in the ancient or mod- 
ern world. Nor is it altogether a fanciful 
theory that much of what is peculiar in the 
character and history of the Lycian people 
—their love of home and country, of 
peaceful and well-ordered life, their disin- 
clination to foreign enterprise, their neg- 
lect of foreign colonization, their unex- 
ampled heroism and power of self-sacri- 
fice in defence of hearth and home, of 
sepulchre and altar, their deep sense of 
religion, their cult of the dead, their love 
of mystery and symbolism, their yearning 
after future life beyond the grave — may 
be traced to the predominance of the fe- 
male element. Pythagoras says that 
‘piety is the most peculiar possession of 
women.” Strabo says that women are the 
apxnyot tig TévceBeiac, and that “ all decowa- 
yovia proceeds from the female sex.” That 
the ascription of these qualities to the 
Lycian nation is no fanciful theory will be 
readily granted by every student of Ly- 
cian history and Lycian monuments. One 
of the most interesting of these last is 
the one at Limyra, inscribed with twenty- 
four gnomes, inculcating trust in God, 
faith in the truth of God’s word, fear of 
his all-seeing eye, love of honest work, 
patience, and hope of future happiness in 
the midst of present suffering. It is a 
document which might have been written 
by the hero-martyr Gordon himself. 

No less remarkable than the gynae- 
kocracy of Lycia is the second peculiar 
feature of the country — the extraordinary 
number and magnificence of its rock sep- 
ulchres, thousands of which still remain, 
while the abodes of the living have hardly 
left a trace behindthem. The first sensa- 
tion of the traveller on entering Lycia is 
that of entering a vast necropolis of a 
departed nation. Whichever way he 
turns he beholds sepulchres, and again 
sepulchres, in endless variety of form, 
which meet his eyes from the first mo- 
ment he sets foot upon the strand, and 
which not only fill the mere frequented 
roads and more accessible valleys, but are 
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found on the tops of hills, on the face of 
perpendicular rocks, in the loneliest wilds, 
in the loftiest and most secluded nooks 
and recesses of almost pathless moun- 
tains. What Diodorus says of the Egyp 
tians applies with equal force to the Ly- 
cians. ‘Greater care,” he says, “is 
expended on the abodes of the dead than 
on those of the living; these they regard 
as dwellings for temporary sojourn, but 
the sepulchres as enduring abodes for 
eternity.” There is a striking and very 
significant difference, however, between 
the Egyptian and Lycian modes of treat- 
ing the poor frail body. The former 
sought, and not unsuccessfully, to pre- 
serve it, undecayed, for thousands of 
years, in the state of a mummy, while the 
latter valued the sarcophagus (the flesh- 
eater), because, according to Licinius Mu- 
cianus, who ruled Lycia as Roman legate, 
it possessed the property of “ consuming 
the corpse within forty days, except the 
teeth, and of changing mirrors, strigils, 
clothes, and sandals into stone.” The 
desire of rapidly consuming the body indi- 
cates a deep sense of the brevity of human 
life, and a belief in the immortality of the 
spirit. 

The sepulchres of Lycia are, with few 
exceptions, of stone, as might be expected 
in a country in which rocks abound. Io 


this respect they resemble those of Phrygia 
and the eastern coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, where the rock grave is at home. 
The peculiar form which it takes in Lycia 
is owing to the unique circumstances of 
the country, and its isolated national de- 


velopment. This form necessarily under- 
went certain modifications under Persian, 
Greek, and Roman influences, but it re- 
tained its peculiarity, more especially in 
the more secluded recesses of the land, 
even during the period when Greek and 
Roman culture and Hellenic idioms be- 
came predominant. The extant forms of 
the Lycian tombs are so various as almost 
to defy classification ; but we may, for the 
sake of clearness, mention the chief types, 
which will include the great majority of 
extant sepulchres. These are: — 

I. Zhe cave tombs. These are best 
seen on the surface of a very singular 
round rock, which rises abruptly from the 
centre of the site of ancient Pinara (PI. 
xviii.), on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Antikragos, and at the edge of the valley 
of the river Xanthos. This hill is honey- 
combed by several thousand rectangular 
holes, which served as tombs, They are 
about six to seven feet in height, and very 
narrow, and are cut out of the solid rock 
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at a height which could only be reached 
by a platform or by ropes from above. In 
the interior of these tombs, which are 
very small, are beds or benches of stone, 
arranged in the form of a triclinium, on 
which the bodies were placed, without any 
coffin or other covering. In one such 
tomb at Xanthos, and in three at Myra, 
are beds, one above amother, like berths 
in a cabin. A similar arrangement was 
made in a sepulchre at Tlos, in which 
there were two numbered stone couches, 
or KAivat, on each side. The inscription 
on this tomb— which is still extant — 
contains the directions of the Sovay, allot- 
ting the couches to three different families, 
their descendants, and servants. The 
cave tombs were not designed —as from 
their limited extent we might suppose — 
for urns, but for entire bodies which were 
laid one upon another, as we learn from a 
curious passage in the Ephesian Xeno- 
phon (Ephesiaca, iii. 78). These un- 
adorned cave tombs are, no doubt, the 
oldest receptacles for the dead in Lycia, 
Ata later period they were adorned by an 
architectural fagade, also hewn out of the 
living rock, consisting of a Greek — gen- 
erally lonic—portal, or of the peculiar 
Lycian house-front, in which the wooden 
hut or block house is closely imitated 
(Fig. 57, p. 103) These architectural 
facades are of very different sizes, many 
of them — as the tomb of Amyntas at Tel- 
messos (PI. xvii), which is of Greek, and 
one at Pinara, of Lycian architecture (Pl. 
xix.) — assuming the proportions of a 
small temple. 

11, Without any transition, we come 
next to the type peculiar to Lycia, the 
architectural tomb cut from the living 
rock, in which the structure and form 
of the wooden house is closely and even 
slavishly copied. These are either simple 
fagades, such as we have mentioned above, 
or they present two sides — so as to form, 
as it were, the corner of a house —or 
three sides; while others again are mas- 
sive structures of four sides, like the mag- 
nificent tomb at Phellos (PI. xxxvii.), which 
resembles “the sepulchre of Absalom,” 
in the valley of Kedron. Some of these 
have two stories and an ante-chamber, 
and are adorned with reliefs, as in Myra, 
Susa, Tlos, Kioebaghtsche, Pinara, Hoi- 
ran, Phellos, Kadyanda, etc. The char: 
acteristic feature of these tombs — which 
Fellows calls by the not very appropriate 
name of “Gothic” —is the imitation in 
stone of the beams, joints, ties, and 
mouldings of the primitive wooden house 
of Greece, and the pointed arch of the 
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roof surmounted by a ridge, or hog’s 
back. As Vaux has pointed out, this roof 
is best represented by an inverted boat 
with its keel. As an evidence for his 
theory that the tombs with the gable roofs 
are close imitations of the ancient wooden 
dwelling-house, Niemann points to the 
modern Lycian granaries (Fig. 56, p. 100), 
which are built in the block-house style, 
and which, by the way, greatly resemble 
the log houses in the Swiss mountains 
used as a shelter for cattle. . Semper takes 
a different view, and regards these tombs 
as imitations of the funeral pyre. 

lll. Zhe sarcophagi.— These sepul- 
chres, even more than the rock graves, 
are exclusively intended for particular 
families, and are not sonosom (for one 
body), or disom (for two bodies), as the 
Greek and Roman sarcophagi, but foly- 
som. Even slaves had stone resting- 
places, and the purport of the inscriptions 
shows the value set on burial in stone 
sepulchres. Curse and fine are very lib- 
erally denounced against any unauthorized 
person who should presume to make use 
of the sepulchre. The following inscrip- 
tion on a tomb at Istlada, near Myra, will 
serve as an example of the usual form of 
warning : — 

This monument was erected by Hermandoas, 
son of Plato, as the resting-place of himself, 
his wife Zoilis, their children and descendants, 
and those to whom he shall give permission in 
writing. But it shall not be lawful for any 
other person to make use of it, on pain of 
offending the Chthonic deities, and paying a 
fine to the Gerousia of Myra, half of which 
shall go to the informer. 


The sarcophagi were evidently built 
during the lifetime of the owners, and are 
found sometimes within the preciocts of 
towns, close to the abodes of the living, 
and sometimes in the country, when they 
happened to have a suitable plot of ground. 
They lie for the most part open and un- 
protected; and the heroon of Gjdlbaschi, 
which is surrounded by a peribolos, forms 
an exception, made probably in favor of a 
ruler of the land. The complete sarcoph- 
agus consisted of —1, the steps; 2, the 
hypersorion, a low, hollow space beneath ; 
3, the great tomb proper, the receptacle of 
the corpse; 4, the cover, which was gen- 
erally of enormous weight and size. On 
the arched sides of the cover or roof are 
bosses — projections, often carved into 
the form of lions’ heads —of which the 
purpose is somewhat doubtful. It seems 
probable that they were used to fasten the 
ropes by which the cover was raised when 
a new body was interred. 
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Of these sacophagi above two thousand 
have been found in Lycia, mostly of a late 
date. Those which have Lycian inscrip- 
tions and Greek architectural features are 
much older (fourth and fifth centuries 
B.C.), and imitate, in the details of the tomb 
and in the pediments of the arched cover, 
the same wood construction as the rock 
sepulchres described above. In all the 
horizontal roof is combined with a second 
high arched or gable roof above it, and in 
this case too we see an imitation of the 
dwelling-house, the flat roof of which was 
used for household business, recreation, 
and sleep in summer months, when the 
inmates were protected by an awning or 
by branches of trees from the heat of 
day and the cold of night. The British 
Museum possesses two magnificent speci- 
mens of these sarcophagi in the Lycian 
room: the so-called tomb of Paiafa, and 
the tomb of Merewe, the arched roofs of 
which, and the ridge at the top, are orna- 
mented by reliefs representing Lycian 
heroes — Glaucus and Sarpedon (?) — and 
the combat of Bellerophon and the Chi- 
mera. 

IV. The tower sepulchres, of which 
there are two in Xanthos, and eleven in 
other parts of Lycia. These are noticed 
in the works of Admiral Spratt, Sir Charles 
Fellows, and others. The oldest of them 
in Gjélbaschi (p. 108), probably dates far 
back into the sixth century B.c. But in 
every way the most remarkable is the well- 
known “harpy monument” in the British 
Museum. It consists of a rectangular 
tower made from a single block of lime- 
stone, weighing eighty tons, with a flat 
roof, immediately under which is a frieze 
of white marble about twenty-one feet 
from the ground. In one side of the 
frieze, under the figure of a cow, is a rec- 
tangular opening, rather more than half 
the height of the frieze, through which 
the urn, containing the ashes of the dead, 
was introduced. The subject of the frieze, 
which affords a striking example of the 
religious symbolism to which the Lycians 
were prone, has been a favorite field of 
controversy for archeologists. Besides 
the seated figures of male and female dei- 
ties, to whom their worshippers are offer- 
ing fruits, flowers, birds, and pieces of 
armor, we find in the reliefs of the frieze 
the remarkable figures to which the not 
very appropriate name of harpies has 
been given. These curious bird shaped 
monsters have both wings and human 
arms, with claws for hands, and feathered 
tails. Their heads are those of young 
women, but their bodies are shaped like 
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eggs, and form their most enigmatical 
feature. They are represented in the act 
of bearing away the souls of the deceased 
in the form of little children. Of all the 
theories concocted to explain the motif 
of this interesting frieze, the most popu- 
Jar, as well as the most consonant with 
what we know of the Lycian character, is 
that of Professor Curtius, who thinks that 
the egg-shaped bodies of these messen- 
gers of fate are symbolical of death as the 
commencement of a new life. The harpy 
tomb has often been compared with Ar- 
rian’s description of the grave of Cyrus, 
but the difference is very great. The 
Tower of Murgab (fig. 64, p. 109, Benn- 
dorf’s Reisen in Lykien) follows much 
more clesely the type of the grave of 
Cyrus, and was at one time thought to be 
identical with it. 

These tower sepulchres, too, are imi- 
tations of the dwellings of living men. 
Cube-shaped houses were by no means 
peculiar to the Mossynoikoi (an Arab race 
near the Black Sea) mentioned by Herod- 
otus * as living in wooden houses, but 
were found in ancient times in the islands 
of the Aigean, in Rhodes, etc. In Syria, 
where they were necessarily built of stone, 
such houses, dating from imperial times, 
are still in existence. These are the pro- 
totypes of the rectangular tower sepul- 
chres, some of which have five stories, 
and they are still foundin Palmyra. They 
differ, however, from the Lycian sepul- 
chres in having several apertures for, the 
introduction of the funeral urns, instead 
of only one high up beneath the roof, as 
in the harpy monument. 

V. The Greek sepulchres. — This class 
includes the s¢e/az, of which fragments 
with reliefs have been found in Aperlai 
and Gjélbaschi. More frequent, however, 
are the gravestones in the form of altars, 
placed like stelai over subterranean tombs, 
These altars, which are of Hellenistic 
type, and are found in Cos, Rhodes, Hali- 
karnassos, and the neighboring islands, 
are small and round, and are generally 
adorned with reliefs of the skull of an 
ox (the doukeria) and garlands. But the 
Greek influence on Lycian sepulchral 
architecture is chiefly seen in the facades 
of the rock tombs described above. It 
has been questioned, however, whether 
the gabled roof and the pediment is a 
development of the original Lycian type, 
or a direct but somewhat modified copy 
of the Greek. Some writers maintain 
that these Greek fagades date back to the 


* Herod. iii. 78, 
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sixth century, and are specimens of the 
early Ionic architecture, of which the Attic 
was an offshoot. The most remarkable 
monument in this style is the so-called 
‘*nereid monument,” a work of the last 
third of the fifth century B.C., in the British 
Museum. It was discovered by Fellows 
near Xanthos, and the discoverer refers it 
to the year 500 B.C., and goes so far as to 
say that the sculptors of the Parthenon 
and the Phigaleian reliefs are “ convicted 
of plagiarism,” and that Perikles, wishing 
to adorn Athens, sent to Asia Minor for 
lonian workmen. * 

VI. Roman sepulchres. — A full account 
of these will be found in Benndorf’s work 
(p. 61, e¢ seg.), where he describes the ruins 
of Sidyma, and points out the prevalence 
during the Roman period of domed sepul- 
chres similar to those of Syria. There is 
no specific form for Christian graves; 
sometimes the cross is graven on Sar- 
cophagi of the usual form. 

Having now endeavored to give some 
account of the country of Lycia, the char- 
acter of its people, and the peculiarities of 
the sepulchres, which form such a promi- 
nent feature of every Lycian landscape, I 
shall proceed to notice very briefly the 
route which was followed by Professor 
Benndorf and his companions on their 
way to Gjélbaschi. 

On the 3rd April, 1881, the travellers 
embarked at the Golden Horn in the 
Austrian man of-war Taurus, commanded 
by Prince Wrede, and reached Smyrna on 
the 4th at midnight. On landing, they 
found this city ina state of great excite- 
ment at the recent news of the fearful 
earthquake at Scio, in which 3,928 persons 
lost their lives, and nearly two thousand 
were wounded more or less _ severely. 
Lycia and its treasures were forgotten for 
the moment, and hastily collecting what 
might be useful to the sufferers, the trav- 
ellers started for Scio, which they reached 
on the 6th. The harbor was already 
crowded by Turkish, Greek, French, and 
English vessels, bearing sympathy and 
aid; and Professor Benndorf particularly 
mentions Major Trotter and Lieutenant 
Chermside, vice-consul at Aden, as con- 
spicuous for their judicious zeal. Very 
touching is his description of the helpless- 
ness and hopelessness of the poor suffer- 
ers themselves, too listless to complain or 
even to accept the eagerly proffered aid. 
Leaving the scene of desolation and sof- 
fering on the 8th of April, they reached 
Halikarnassos on the same day, It is 
with extreme reluctance that for want of 
space we pass over Professor Benndorf’s 
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account of his visit to this scene of New- 
ton’s successful labors, and his extremely 
interesting description of the situation and 
monuments of Kos, Knidos, Loryma, and 
Rhodes. We especially recommend the 
chapter on Loryma to the reader as con- 
taining much new and very valuable mat- 
ter. On the 16th of April the expedition 
left Rhodes and sailed due west towards 
the shoreless Kragos, whose bare rocks, 
heaped up on high, do not correspond, 
from this side at least, with the viridis 
Cragiof Horace. They coasted the south 
shore of the vast Lycian promontory, past 
the broad valley of the river Xanthos, 
the low sandhills of Patara (Arsinoe), 
the island of Castelorigo (Megiste), sur- 
rounded by a group of smaller islands, 
into the western entrance of Kekowa Bay. 
Beaufort visited and described this place 
under the name of Kakava; and Meletius, 
a modern Greek geographer, says that it 
was founded by a colony from Myra, and 
received its name Kakava from the par- 
tridges which abound in the neighbor- 
hood. The outer harbor is protected on 
the sea side by the long and barren island 
of Kekowa-Polichiste, which gives it the 
appearance of an estuary. 

The travellers had now left civilization 
behind them, and were entering on a land 
of mystery, and to some extent of danger, 
the destined field of their researches and 
operations. As they sailed aloag the bay, 
their eyes were met on all sides by the 
most characteristic feature of the land — 
the countless sepulchres which covered 
the strand, and glistened white from every 
nook and corner, especially of the inner 
harbor. In the middle of the outer bay, 
on a tongue of land which closes the en- 
trance to the inner bay (Tristomo), on the 
east side, was the site of the ancient 
Aperlai. Its picturesque ruins lie scat- 
tered among and above the huts of the 
modern village of Kekowa (Kakava), and 
are surmounted by the stately castle of 
the Knights of St. John, The Turkish 
officials and the inhabitants of the place, 
who appeared fully armed, seemed in- 
clined to resent this sudden invasion; but 
the former were calmed by a view of the 
ship’s sides, and the latter were soon sat- 
isfied that the visit of the strangers had 
nothing to do with fresh taxes. The first 
inquiry was as to the position of Gjélbas- 
chi, the chief object of the expedition, and 
the travellers were much discouraged at 
the entire ignorance of the inhabitants re- 
Spectingit. Meantime they found objects 
of the greatest interest in the sepulchral 
monuments. One of these was a huge 
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sarcophagus close to the water’s edge, 
and in part submerged, the position of 
which seems to indicate a depression of 
the coast. Beaufort noticed this, but as- 
cribed the phenomenon to the great rise 
and fall of the sea-level produced by the 
alternate prevalence of winds from the 
north and south. Close to the sarcopha- 
gus was an exhedra of stone, such as are 
often found near Lycian sepulchres, af- 
fording a view of the sea, and serving as 
resting-places for those who visited the 
tombs of their departed friends. It re- 
minds us of the remark of Herodotus (iv. 
71) vatebovra: dé Grd TOY Tpoy6ve potréovTes TA 
ojuata, The sepulchres were almost ex- 
clusively sarcophagi, which, contrary to 
the Greek custom, must have been inside 
the town. 

Having failed to get a sight of Gjdl- 
baschi from the castle of St. John, the trav- 
ellers were returning to their ship in great 
depression, when their cavass brought up 
a native who told them that Gjélbaschi was 
only about three leagues off, and offered 
to guide them. As there was only one 
very doubtful boat in these waters, which 
are said to abound in fish, they had to 
make the whole journey by land. Their 
route lay first through a small plain east 
of Tristomo Bay, and then through a ra- 
vine commanded by a medizval castle, 
and along the shore of the Jali Bay, which 
is protected on the sea side by the island 
of Asarluadar. Here, as well as in the 
innermost corner of the bay, they saw the 
ruins of Christian churches. The fre- 
quency with which these are met with io 
the most secluded parts of Lycia testifies 
to the prevalence of the Christian faith 
among its religious people. As we con- 
template these ruins in their miserable 
entourage, we cannot but think with sad 
regret of the bright hopes with which 
these now mouldering stones were laid by 
pious hands. From this point their course 
lay due north over difficult, rocky ground. 
After climbing about half an hour they 
suddenly caught sight of the ruins of an 
ancient — now deserted — town ina small 
basin below them, of about half a mile in 
length. Here they found houses with well- 
preserved doors, a large stone gateway, 
the apse of a Christian church, and nu- 
merous sarcophagi with pointed arches. 
Twelve of these have Greek inscriptions 
containing the usual denunciation of tem- 
poral and eternal punishment on all dis- 
turbers of the dead (vide supra). This 
sudden revelation of antique civilized 
Christian life in the green solitudes seems 
to have affected the travellers deeply, as 
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well it might. It must, I think, have 
been the description of such a place as 
this which prompted a remarkable pas- 
sage in the new volume of Mommsen’s 
“ Rémische Geschichte” (vol. v., p. 4, In- 
tro.). 

It is [he says] in the agricultural towns of 
Africa, the villages of the vine-dressers of the 
Moselle, the flourishing communities of the 
Lycian mountains, and the borders of Syria, 
that we should seek and shall find the work of 
the Roman emperors. Even now there is 
many a district in the east and west which 
attained the highest standard of good govern- 
ment in the period of the Roman empire ; and 
when hereafter the angel of the Lord shall 
strike the balance and decide whether the 
affairs of the territory once ruled by Severus 
Antoninus were administered with greater wis- 
dom and humanity by him or by their present 
lords — whether the morality and the happi- 
ness of the inhabitants have advanced or re- 
ceded —it is very doubtful whether the deci- 
sion will be in favor of the present times, 


The name of this most interesting place, 
of which, as of Gjélbaschi itself, no men- 
tion whatever occurs in history, was Ist- 
lada (Hod. Haidle or Aidle) as we learn 
from the inscriptions. After a farther as- 
cent of two hours they came, at a height 
of three thousand feet, upon the first of 
the cisterns which are found at every step 
in the region of the south coast where 
there are no springs. These cisterns, 
which are of cylindrical or bottle shape, 
are hewn, for the most part, out of the liv- 
ing rock, and are referred to by Pausanias, 
when he speaks of the well oracle of Kya- 
neai, which is three or four miles south- 
west of Gjdlbaschi. As they proceeded 
farther to the north, they saw the ruins of 
another Lycian town, near the village of 
Hoiran. Here, too, sarcophagi rose from 
the ground like mushrooms, and numer- 
ous rock graves were hollowed out of the 
eastern slope of the acropolis. At the 
north end of the town is a sepulchre hewn 
out of an enormous isolated rock or boul- 
der, with a facade of very singular archi- 
tectural details. The name of this impor- 
tant place is still unknown. The rest of 
the journey lay through the small hamlets 
of Diwle and Nassif, and they reached 
Gjélbaschi on Easter Sunday, in a state 
of great exhaustion, and of no less excite- 
ment at the full attainment of their highest 
hopes. As the heroon of Gjélbaschi will 
form the subject of a separate publication 
by the Austrian government, I shall say 
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no more about it here. I may mention, 
however, that I described it very fully in 
the Zimes (April 8th and 13th, 1883), and 
that casts of portions of the frieze will be 
found in the Museum of Casts which | 
formed in South Kensington. 

After their return to Kekowa, the expe- 
dition visited Makri, with its magnificent 
scenery and noble harbor; Pinara, well 
known for the number and importance of 
its rock sepulchres, and Sidyma. The 
chapter on this last place, so rich in un- 
published monuments and inscriptions, is 
one of the fullest and most interesting in 
the whole work, and there can be little 
doubt that the Austrians will continue 
their researches in this promising field, 
It was with great interest that they visited 
the scene of the Bellerophon and Chimera 
myth, the valley of Awlan (the Xipapa 
gapay§ of Strabo), on the slopes of Mount 
Kragos. The other places of interest 
which they visited were Xanthos, well 
known to the English reader from the 
writings of Fellows; Patara, of which 
Benndorf remarks that months would be 
required to examine its ruins; Pydnai, 
near which lies the famous Letoon (temple 
of Latona), the sanctuary of the Lycian 
Confederation. After a détour in the 
eastern mountains they returned to the 
valley of the Xanthos, to Makri, and 
Kadyanda, so well known for its archi- 
tectural and plastic remains. The rest of 
their jimited time on the homeward jour- 
ney was spent in Caria, whither we cannot 
follow them. In conclusion, I would call 
attention to the extraordinary ability and 
zeal with which this expedition was con- 
ducted, and the great learning, the acute 
observation, the accuracy of detail, and, 
what is not always found in German writ- 
ings, the literary skill, displayed in this 
interesting and instructive work. Who- 
ever wishes to get a clear insight into the 
past or present condition of Lycia — to 
compare its ancient civilization with its 
present barbarism; its flourishing towns, 
well-ordered communities, and noble mon- 
uments of earlier times, with the moulder- 
ing ruins, and the miserable huts of the 
ill-clad, ill-fed, listless, lawless inhabitants, 
which now deface and defile one of the 
loveliest countries of the earth — will find 
all that he wants in the work before us, 
which should have a place in every public 
library in Europe. 

WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 
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From Good Words. 
THE TEMPLARS. 


BY J. A. FROUDE, 


FIRST PAPER. 

I HAVE chosen, | fear, a somewhat re- 
mote subject for these lectures,* and the 
remoteness is not the only objection. I 
night have gone farther back, and yet 
been nearer to our modern interests. I 
might have given you an account, had I 
known anything about the matter, of the 
people who lived in the pile-dwellings in 
the Swiss lakes; or the old sea-rovers 
that piled up the kitchen middens on the 
shores of the Baltic; or I might have 
gone back to the primeval missing link 
between us and the apes, the creatures 
who split the bones which we find in 
Kent’s Cavern, and were the contempora- 
ries of the cave bears and the big cats 
who then lived in these islands. In taik- 
ing about any of them! snould have been 
on a level with modern curiosity. We 
are all eager to know more about these 
ancestors of ours, since Darwin has 
thrown doubts upon our supernatural 
origin. At any rate, however, I shall not 
ask you to go so far back with me bya 
good many thousand years. The military 
orders of the Middle Ages, however dif- 
ferent from ourselves, are but creatures 
of yesterday in comparison, and there is 
an interest even of a scientific kind in 
observing the strangely varied forms 
which the human navure of ourselves is 
capable of assuming; whatever has come 
out of man lies somewhere in the char- 
acter of man. Human nature is said to 
be always the same; but it is the same 
only in the sense that the crab-apple and 
the endless varieties of garden apples are 
the same. Analyze the elements and you 
find them to appearance the same. There 
is some force in the seed (we cannot tell 
what) which makes one plant a crab and 
another a fruit-tree. In the man itis the 
belief that is in him which makes the dif- 
ference, the convictions with which he 
grows up about his origin, his duties, his 
responsibilities, his powers; with him, 
too, there is an original vital force which 
will make each individual something dif- 
ferent from his neighbor. But the generic 
type is formed by his creed. As his be- 
lief, so is his character. According to 
his views of what life is given him for, he 
becomes a warrior, a saint, a patriot, a 
rascal, a sensualist, or a comfortable man 


* These eee were originally lectures delivered in 


Edinburgh before the Philosophical Institution. 
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of business, who keeps his eye on the 
main chance, and does not go into dreams. 
And as you look along the ages you see a 
tendency in masses of men to drift into 
one or other of these forms. 

Carlyle tells of a conversation at which 
he was once present in this city more than 
fifty-six years ago. Some one was talking 
of the mischief which beliefs had produced 
in the world. ‘ Yes,’’ Carlyle said, “ be- 
lief has done much evil; but it has done 
all the good.” We do not, we cannot, 
certainly know what we are, or where we 
are going. But if we believe nobly about 
ourselves, we have a chance of living 
nobly. If we believe basely, base we 
shall certainly become. 

In a lecture which | had once the honor 
of addressing you in this place 1 spoke of 
the effect of the Reformation on the 
Scotch character. | described it as like 
turning iron into steel. There had been 
steel enough before among the Jairds and 
barons, but the people had been soft 
metal; they followed their chiefs, going 
this way and that way as they were told. 
After Knox’s time they had wills of their 
own, and we all know what they grew into. 
The orders avout whom I have now to 
speak grew into a shape at least equally 
noticeable. Their history is extremely cu- 
rious. It raises the most intricate ques- 
tions as to the value of historical evi- 
dence. It illustrates both sides of delief, 
the good of it and the evil of it. 1 speak 
of orders, but I shall confine myself to 
one—to the order of the Templars. 
There were three great military orders — 
the Templars, the Knights Hospitallers, 
and the Teutonic Knights. Other smaller 
bodies of the same kind grew up beside 
them ; but it was in the Templars that the 
idea, if I may call it so, was perfectly 
realized. To understand them is to un- 
derstand the who!e subject. 

Scotch and English people, when they 
hear of Templars, all think instinctively of 
Brian de Bois Guilbert. In Sir’ Brian a 
Templar stands before us, or seems to 
stand in flesh and blood, and beside him 
stands Scott’s other Templar, Sir Giles 
Amaury, the grand master, in “ The Tal- 
isman.” Nooae can doubt that we have 
here real men, as distinct as genius could 
produce. The Germans say that when a 
genuine character has been brought into 
being, it matters nothing whether such a 
figure ever existed in space and time. 
The creative spirit has brought him forth 
somehow, and he belongs thenceforward 
to the category of real existences. 

Men, doubtless, Sir Brian and Sir Giles 
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both were; but Scott, like Homer, some- 
times slept. They were men, but in one 
important respect, at least, they were not 
Templars. Rebecca calls Sir Brian a 
perjured priest. Sir Giles Amaury hears 
Conrad’s confession before he gives him 
absolution with his dagger. The Tem- 
plars were not priests ; they were laymen 
as much as kings and barons. They 
bound themselves by the three monastic 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
They were, as a religious order, subject 
to the pope, and soldiers of the Church. 
Other orders they had none. They had 
chaplains affiliated, who said mass for 
them and absolved them. But these 
chaplains were separate and subordinate. 
They could hold no rank. Grand mas- 
ters, preceptors, priors, were always lay. 
They were a new thing in Christendom, 
as St. Bernard said. The business of 
priests was to pray. The business of 
knights was to pray, too, but only as all 
other men prayed. Their work was to 
fight. Sir Walter was an Episcopalian, 
but owing, perhaps, to his north-British 
training, he never completely apprehended 
the great mystery of apostolical succes- 
sion. To hima monk was apriest. We 
in this generation, who have learned the 
awful nature of the difference, must clear 
our minds of that error, at any rate. 

Now for what the Templars were. 

A good many of us have probably been 
in the Temple Church in London. The 
Templars were famous for the beauty of 
their churches, and this particular church, 
now that the old pews have been cleared 
out, is almost in the condition in which 
they left it. In the ante-chapel there lie 
on the floor the figures of nine warriors, 
represented, not as dead or asleep, but as 
reclining as they might have reclined in 
life, modelled all of them with the highest 
contemporary art, figures that have only 
to rise to their feet to stand before us as 
they actually were when quick and breath- 
ing on earth. Three of them are Henry 
IiI.’s great earls, the Earls of Pembroke. 
The others are unknown knights, not 
Templars, but associates of the Temple, 
and doubtless closely resembling the ac- 
tual companions of the order. They are 
extremely noble figures, Pride is in every 
line of their features, pride in every undula- 
tion of their forms; but it is not base, per- 
sonal pride. There is the spirit in them 
of the soldier, the spirit of the saint, the 
spirit of the feudal statesman, and the 
spirit of the Catholic Church —as if in 
them were combined the entire genius of 
the age, the pride of feudalism and the 
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pride of the Church, the pride of a soul 
disdainful of all personal ease or personal 
ambition. 

That they were placed where they are, 
and that they were allowed to remain 
there, is at least some indication that the 
charges on which the Templars were con- 
demned found no belief in England. The 
monuments of the Pembrokes would never 
have been allowed to remain in a scene 
which had been desecrated by unimagina- 
ble infamies. What the charges were, 
and how the order fell, it will be my busi- 
ness to tell you. I have no cause to de- 
fend, or sympathy to tempt me to make 
out a case one way or the other. The 
Templars in Europe, if they had been 
allowed to survive, would have become 
the pope’s Janissaries, and so far as I 
have a sympathy it is with the civil power, 
I believe that it would have been worse 
for Europe, and not better, if the popes 
had been able to maintain their preten- 
sions. If it had really been made out 
that there was as much vice in the Tem- 
plars’ houses as there undoubtedly was 
among the other celibate orders, there 
would have been nothing in it to surprise 
me, and it would have interfered with no 
theory of mine. So now! will go on with 
the story. 

The Templars grew out of the Crusades 
— that supreme folly of the Middle Ages, 
as it is the fashion now tocall them. For 
myself I no more call the Crusades folly 
than I call the eruption of a volcano folly, 
or the French Revolution folly, or any 
other bursting up of the lava which lies in 
nature or in the hearts of mankind. It is 
the way in which nature is pleased to 
shape the crust of the earth and to shape 
human society. Our business with these 
things is to understand them, not to quar- 
rel with them. 

In the eleventh century a great wave of 
religious enthusiasm passed over Chris- 
tendom. Men had expected that the world 
would end at the year 1000. When it did 
not end, and went on as before, instead 
of growing careless, they grew more de- 
vout. The popes, under the influence of 
this pious emotion, acquired a universal 
and practical authority, such as had never 
before been conceded tothem. Religion 
became the ruling principle of life to an 
extent which has never perhaps been 
equalled, save in Protestant countries in 
the century which succeeded the Refor- 
mation. There was then one faith in 
western Christendom, one Church, and 
one pope. The creed, if you please, was 
alloyed with superstition, but the power 
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of itso long as the superstition was sin- 
cere was not less on that account, but 
was greater. And Christendom became 
capable of a united action which had not 
before been possible. In times when re- 
ligion is alive Christianity is nota history, 
but a personal experience. Christ him- 
self was supposed to be visibly present 
on the altar of every church and chapel. 
His mother, the apostles, and the saints 
were actively at work round the daily life 
of every one. The particular part of the 
earth where the Saviour had been born and 
had lived, where the mystery of human 
redemption had been wrought out, where 
occurred all the incidents of which the 
Gospel story was full, Nazareth and Ca- 
pernaum, Bethlehem and Jerusalem, ac- 
quired a passionate interest in proportion 
to the depth of the belief. 

People didn’t travel in those days for 
amusement. There was no Mr. Cook to 
lead them in flocks round the globe, or 
Murray’s Hand-books, or omnibuses mak- 
ing toe round of the pyramids, but they 
travelled a great deal for their own pur- 
poses; they travelled to scenes of mar- 
tyrdom and to shrines of saints; they 
travelled for the good of their souls. We 
go ourselves to Stratford-on-Avon, or to 
Ferney, or to Abbotsford; some of us go 


already to Ecclefechan and Craigenput- 
tock, and the stream in that direction will 


by-and-by be a large one. Multiply the 
feeling which sends us to these spots a 
thousandfold, and you may then conceive 
the attractions which the holy places in 
Palestine had for Catholic Christians in 
the eleventh century. Christ was all 
which gave the world and their own lives 
in it any real significance. It was not a 
ridiculous feeling on their part, but a very 
beautiful one. Some philosopher after 
reading the Iliad is said to have asked, 
“ But what does it prove?” A good many 
people have.asked of what use pilgrimages 
were, It depends on whether we have 
got souls or not. If we have none, the 
lliad is a jumble of nonsense, and the pil- 
grim’s cockle-shell was no better than a 
fool’s cap and bells. But the prevailing 
Opinion for the present, is that we have 
souls, 

From the beginning there had been pil- 
grimages to the holy places. Even after 
the Moslem had conquered Palestine the 
caliphs had so far respected Christian 
piety as to leave the Holy Sepulchre un- 
desecrated and allow pilgrims to go and 
come unmolested. But the caliphs’ em- 
pire was now disturbed by the wild tribes 
from the north behind the Caspian Sea, 
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who had poured down into Syria. New 
and fiercer bands of Mahometans had pos- 
session of Palestine, and just as Europe 
was under the influence of the most pow- 
erful religious emotion, and had become 
able to combine to give effect to it, the 
Seljuks, Turcomans, miscellaneous Ara- 
bian robbers, became masters of the one 
spot on earth which was most sacred in 
the eyes of the western nations, and the 
pilgrims had no longer access to it. 

With a single impulse Christian Europe 
rose. They rushed blindly at their ob- 
ject, without preparation, without provis- 
ion, half of them without arms, trusting 
that as they were on God’s service God 
would provide. Famine, disease, the 
sword swept them away in multitudes, and 
multitudes more followed, to die like the 
rest. The four Crusades altogether are 
supposed to have cost six million lives, 
some say ten, but the end was for a time 
attained. In the last decade of the 
eleventh century Godfrey of Boulogne 
fought his way into Palestine with sixty 
thousand princes, peers, knights, and their 
own personal followers. He took Jerusae 
lem. He made a Latin kingdom of it. 
For eighty-seven years the Holy City was 
ruled by a Christian sovereign; Palestine 
was distributed into fiefs, to be held by 
knights serving under the king of Jerusa- 
lem; and Christian Europe believed that 
it had done its duty. Alas! it had but 
half done it. The object was to open the 
holy places again to western piety. Jeru- 
salem might be Christian, but the country 
between Jerusalem and the sea swarmed 
with bands of roving Bedouins. The pil- 
grims came loaded with offerings, and fell 
as arich prey to robbers at every turn of 
the road. The crusading knights in their 
iron coats could meet armies in the field 
and take towns which could not run away ; 
they could build castles and portion out 
the districts, and try to rule on the Euro- 
pean system; but Europe was not Asia, 
and they could as little brush away the 
Saracen banditti as they could brush away 
sO many mosquitoes. So it went on year 
after year, and Jerusalem was hardly more 
accessible to pious devotees than it had 
been before the conquest. 

At last, in the very spirit and genius of 
the age, a small company of young French 
nobles volunteered their services as a pil- 
grims’ guard. It was a time when all 
great work was done by volunteers. 
There was already a hospital volunteer 
service like our own modern Red Cross. 
The Crusaders had suffered miserably 
from wounds and sickness. A company 
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of Hospitallers had been established with 
its headquarters at Jerusalem, which grew 
afterwards into the Knights of St. John. 

Exactly on the same principle there 
was formed a fighting company, which 
undertook to keep the road between Acre 
and Jerusalem. The originators of it 
were two young French knights of noble 
birth, Hugh de Payens and Godfrey of St. 
Omer. They found seven others ready to 
join them, all like themselves of high rank, 
who had won their spurs in the battle-field. 
They called themselves poor broth rs in 
Christ. They devoted themselves to 
Christ’s service and his mother’s. They 
took vows in the presence of the patriarch, 
vows of the usual kind, to cut themselves 
off from all worldly interests; the vow of 
poverty, the vow of chastity, the vow of 
absolute obedience to the patriarch, and 
to the one among them whom they should 
choose as their head. Thus organized, 
they took the field as mounted police on 
the pilgrims’ road. 

The palace of the Latin kings was on 
the site of Solomon’s Temple. A wing 
of it was set apart as a pilgrims’ home, 
and as the home and station of their 
guaris, The knights had their suite of 
rooms with appointments for their horses 
and servants, and it was from this that 
they took their name as brothers of the 
Order of the Temple. The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was their chapel. They 
had a Gothic hall with lances in rack, and 
suits of armor hanging on the walls, and 
long swords, and crossbows, and battle- 
axes — very strange objects in the Temple 
of Jerusalem, almost as strange as the 
imaginary Gothic castle in the mountains 
above Sparta to which Faust and Mephis- 
topheles transported Helen of Troy. 

It was here and thus that the Knight- 
Templars, who were so soon to fill so large 
a place in the world, began their exist- 
ence — nine young gentlemen whose sole 
object in life was to escort pious souls 
to the scene of Christ’s sufferings and 
resurrection. So much belief was able 
to do. Their life was spent in fighting. 
They had a battle-cry by which to know 
each other — Beaucéant, as we know from 
*“Ivanhoe;” but what Beaucéant meant, 
no one can tell with certainty. It was, I 
believe, an old cry of the Burgundian 
peasantry —a sort of link with the old 
home. 

Every prince and baron had his armo- 
rial bearings, ‘The Templars had theirs, 
though again we are astray for a meaning. 
It was two knights riding on one horse, 
and has been supposed to indicate their 





original poverty. But two knights on a 
single horse would have made but poor 
work with the light-armed and lightly 
mounted Bedouins; and we know, be- 
sides, that each knight had two or three 
horses with servants to wait on him and 
them. Some think it meant brotherly 
love; some that it was a badge of humil- 
ity and simplicity. But this is all guess- 
work ; the Templars were not clerks, and 
have left no explanatory records behind 
them; when they perished, they perished 
entirely, and scarcely any documents of 
their own survive to gratify our curiosity. 
Any way, it is clear that though individ- 
ually vowed to poverty, they were sup- 
plied either by the king or out of their 
own combined resources with everything 
which was necessary to make their work 
effective. The only fault among them was 
that they were too few for the business 
which they had undertaken. 

But enthusiasm was contagious in those 
days; these brothers of the Temple made 
a noise in Europe; the world talked about 
them. Popes and bishops, sang their 
praises. Other earnest youths were eager 
to join. The order was like a seed thrown 
into a soil exactly prepared for it. So far 
there were but nine knights held together 
by their own wills and theirown vows. It 
was desirable to give them more cohe- 
sion and an enduring form. One of the 
nine was a kinsman of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. At the end of nine years, in 
1127, there was to be a great Church 
council held at Troyes. Baldwin, king 
of Jerusalem, sent two of them to Europe 
to see St. Bernard, to see if possible Pope 
Honorius, to give an account to the coun- 
cil of themselves and their doings, and to 
learn if it would be possible to enlarge 
their numbers. Evidently King Baldwin 
felt that if he was to hold Palestine he 
must have a military force of some kind 
for constant service. The Crusades were 
single efforts, exhausting and expensive. 
The Christian nobles came at their own 
cost; they fought gallantly, but if they 
were not killed they wanted to go home 
ina yearor two. The Holy Land could 
not be held thus. An organized army, 
with paid troops, and regimental chests, 
and a commissariat, was out of harmony 
with the time. Ifthe enthusiasm of Eu- 
rope was to take a constant form, it could 
take effect best in a religious military 
order, to be sustained in perpetuity as a 
permanent garrison. 

St. Bernard received his visitors with 
open arms. He carried them to the pope. 
The pope gave them his blessing and sent 
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them on tothe council. The council gave 
them a charter, as we may call it, and 
formed them into an order of regulars; 
and at once, from all parts of Europe, hun- 
dreds of gallant young men came forward 
toenterit. The pope had promised heaven 
to all who would take the cross against the 
infidels. Service in person could now be 
commuted to those who would give lands 
to support the knights of the holy broth- 
erhood. The kings took up the cause. 
Hugh de Payens came back in person; 
he was received in Paris; he was re- 
ceived in London by our first Henry. 
Rich manors were settled on the order in 
France, in England, in Spain, and in 
Germany. Priories were founded on each 
estate, to be as depots to a regiment, 
where novices could be received and learn 
their duties, and from which they could 
be passed on to the Holy Land as their 
services were required. The huge torrent 
of crusading enthusiasm was, as it were, 
confined between banks and made to run 
in an even channel. 

A regular order required a rule, and St. 
Bernard drew up a rule for the Knights 
of the Temple. There was now, he said, 
to be a war, the like of which had never 
been seen before; a double war against 
the whole powers of the devil in the field 
ot battle and in the heart of man. The 
rule of the Templars had, of course, to be 
something different from the rules of the 
Benedictines and Cistercians. They were 
not humble men of peace, meek recluses 
whose time was divided between cloister 
and garden, whose chief duty was to sing 
masses for the souls of erring mankind 
They were soldiers to whom peace was 
never known, who were to be forever in 
the field on desperate and dangerous 
errands. There were men oi fiery temper, 
hot of blood, and hard of hand, whose 
sinew had to be maintained in as much 
efficiency as their spirits. They were all 
nobly born, too; younger sons of dukes, 
and counts, and barons. Very curious to 
look at, for we can see in them what noble 
blood meant at the time when the aristoc- 
racy rose to the command of Europe. 

If you please, therefore, we will look at 
this rule of theirs, It has not come down 
to us precisely as St. Bernard drew it up 
It received additions and alterations as 
the order enlarged. In essentials, how- 
ever, the regulations remained unchanged 
as they had been at the beginning. St. 
Bernard was a Cistercian. He followed 
as far as he could his own pattern. The 
Templars were to be purely self-governed. 





They chose him themselves, and he was 
to reside always at the post of danger, in 
Palestine. Under him were preceptors 


— four or five in each of the great nations 


of Europe. Under them were priors, the 
superiors of the different convents of the 
order. All these officers were knights, 
and all laymen. The knights, as I said, 
took the three monastic vows. They ab- 
jured all personal property; they swore 
to remain pure; they swore to obey the 
orders of their superiors without question, 
without hesitation, as if it came from God. 
We need not think this servile. Even in 
our own days of liberty such obedience 
is no more than is required of every officer 
and private in a modern army. Except 
in battle, their dress was a white cloak, on 
which a red cross was afterwards embroi- 
dered; white signifying chastity. Unless 
a knight remained chaste he could not see 
God. He had no lady-love in whose 
honor he could break a lance in the tour- 
nament. He had not even an imaginary 
Dulcinea, like Don Quixote, or a Glori- 
ana, like the Paladins of King Arthur’s 
court. The only woman to whom he 
might devote himself was the queen of 
Heaven. They were allowed no orna- 
ments; hair and dress were to be kept 
plain and simple. Abundant food was 
provided for them, meat and wine and 
bread and vegetables. And there is a 
very curious provision that they were to- 
eat two and two at the same board, that 
one might keep watch over the other, and 
see that he ate his dinner properly, and 
did not fast. To fast it seems was a 
temptation, to eat and drink a penance. 

Besides the general servants of the 
house each knight had a special attendant 
of hisewn. The knight was forbidden to 
speak sharply to him, and specially for- 
bidden to strike him. 

Religious duties were strictly pre- 
scribed, but were modified by good sense. 
The knights, as a rule, were to attend the 
regular chapel services; but if they had 
been out on duty at night they were let 
off matins, anu might say their prayers in 
bed. If they had done anything wrong or 
foolish they were to confess to the grand 
master or head of the house; if it was a 
breach of discipline the head of the house 
set (vem a penance; if it was a sin they 
were sent to a priest, who at first was a 
secular outside the order. They had little 
leisure; their chief occupation was war. 
When not in the field they had their arms 
and horses to look after, which they were 
allowed to buy themselves, charging the 


The head was called the grand master. | account to the house. 
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Except by leave of the superior they 
were to hold no correspondence with any 
one in the outer world, not even with 
mothers, sisters, or brothers. No brother 
of the order might walk about alone, or, 
when in a town, go into the streets, unless 
with leave asked and given. Fighting 
men had hot blood, and hot blood required 
to be restrained. Even an angry word 
spoken by one to another was instantly 
punished, and so was all light talk, espe- 
cially when it turned on the other sex. If 
a brother of the Temple wanted to con- 
verse it must be on serious or, at least, 
rational subjects. The most innocent 
amusements were considered trifling, and 
were not to be encouraged. A Templar 
was not to hunt or hawk or shoot, still less 
to play idle games. One exception only 
was made; it is a very noticeable one, 
which, by the bye, had not escaped Sir 
Walter. In Syria and Palestine there 
were still wild beasts, as there had been 
in David’s time. St. Bernard could not 
permit his Templars to hunt deer or net 
partridges; he did, however, by special 
statute, allow them to hunt lions. And, 
mind, those were not days of repeating 
rifles and explosive bullets; it was man 
and lion face to face, with spear and knife 
against teeth and claws. The lion no 
doubt in St. Bernard’s mind was a type of 
the adversary; to hunt the lion was to 
hunt Satan. None the less, just as he 
had taken care that they should eat and 
drink enough, and not emaciate themselves 
like intending saints, so he would have 
them men at all points, and give them 
sport too, so long as it was dangerous, 
and needed courage. 

We have travelled far since those days. 
The taste for sport still survivés among 
us, and along with it at bottom there is, | 
dare say, in our young aristocrats as firm 
a temper and as high a spirit as in those 
young pupils of the Abbot of Clairvaux, 
were there any modern abbots who could 
give their lives a meaning and a purpose 
suited to our own times. I heard the 
other day of a very fine young fellow, who 
in the twelfth century might have been 
spearing lions and escorting pilgrims 
among the Templars, performing the ex- 
traordinary exploit of shooting fifty brace 
of grouse in twenty-five minutes on some 
moor in Yorkshire; and the feat was 
considered so memorable that a granite 
column was erected on the spot to com- 
memorate it. Some modern St. Bernard 
seems to me to be desperately needed. 

I will mention one more point in the 
rule of the Templars. It was customary 





in those days when. men of rank were 
taken in battle to hold them to ransom, 
the price of redemption being measured 
by their wealth, The Templars had no 
personal wealth; and the wealth of the 
order was to be spent in God’s service, 
not in man’s. If a Templar was taken 
by the Saracens no ransom was to be paid 
for him; he was to be left to his fate, 
His fate invariably was to be offered the 
alternative of the Koran or the sword; and 
there is scarcely a recorded instance in 
which a Templar saved his life by aban- 
doning his faith. 

I have said enough about these rules to 
show what sort of people the Templars 
were at the time when they began their 
career as aregular order. Their numbers 
increased with extraordinary rapidity. A 
special branch was established in Ara- 
gon, where they could fight the Moors 
without leaving Europe. Hugh de Payens 
took three hundred knights back with him 
to Palestine, and if they wanted fighting 
he gave them enough of it. In every bat- 
tle the Templars were in the front. Five 
years after nearly every one of the three 
hundred had been killed. Popes and 
bishops glorified them as martyrs, and the 
ranks filled faster than death could empty 
them. They were the passion and the 
admiration of the whole Christian world. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER lI. 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 


WALTER ERSKINE was bitterly disap- 
pointed at only getting a second in the 
final classical schools at Oxford. He had 
worked well enough, but moral philosophy 
and logic were not dear unto his soul; 
and these recondite studies avenged them- 
selves on their grudging disciple by refus- 
ing to be entirely amenable when he was 
confronted by his examination papers. 

And now that he had staked his all— 
for so it seemed to him at the time —on 
one deal of the cards in this game of luck 
and skill combined, he felt, with the poor 
little girl in Pusch, that his doll, too, was 
stuffed with sawdust, and that the world 
for him henceforth was hollow. 

He blamed himself for not reading 
harder in the last “long.” He blamed 
the examiners for not rightly appreciating 
the real depth and breadth of mind dis: 
played in his several papers, and the ex. 
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quisite taste and subtlety of his scholastic 
criticisms. He next extended his free- 
handed censure to the Board of Studies 
for compounding a classical school that is 
not classical at all, but a mongrel nonde- 
script, unhappily begotten from the ill- 
assorted union of ancient and modern 
philosophies, history, logic, and classics 
last and least of all. And he concluded 
by impartially blaming a providence that 
nad given him no more than an average 
brain development, together with too great 
an interest in outdoor pursuits, more es- 
pecially in No. 3’s place in the Balliol 
“eight.” He forgot that he might have 
been worse off; that the second class has 
a lower deep, if not two, seeing that his 
friend Daunt, of Magdalen, was comfort- 
ably relegated to the “fourth.” He for- 
got, moreover, that providence has a broad 
back, which can easily carry all that its 
human detractors choose to put upon it. 

For the nonce he was smarting under 
disappointment, moody, sullen, and rest- 
less, though his ordinary disposition was 
pleasant and genial enough, while the 
bright gleam of welcome that could shine 
from his hazel eyes had given many a fair 
damsel a passing flutter of pleasure. If 
he had not the brains of one of those dry 
Corpus dons, he had a pleasant, manly 
English face, and a strong, well-knit frame 
to keep it company. 

But with the shadow of recent failure 
upon him, and a terrible heap of unpaid 
bills accumulating in his dressing-table 
drawer, he was in no mood to enjoy the 
mild summer dissipations of his Shrop- 
shire home. Sad to say, tea and lawn 
tennis actually jarred on the finer feelings 
of his sensitive and stricken soul. At 
these social and cheap festivities he cared 
nothing if he lost a sett at “5 games all.” 
And when a man is unmoved at such a 
catastrophe as that, you may rely upon it 
he is in a very bad way indeed. 

No longer did his eye rest somewhat 
lovingly upon those nice Miss Corbets. 
No more did he ride through Cresthope, 
a mile or more out of his way coming 
home from Andsover, on the very off- 
chance of just meeting Miss Dorothy 
Townshend in that favored lane. The 
last-named fair girl was indeed quite low- 
spirited on the subject, if the truth be told. 
“It used to be so pleasant before when 
Mr. Erskine came home in the summer; 
he was always so kind and so attentive, 
while now —” with a sigh and a pretty 
moue, half tearful, half laughingly impa- 
tient at the ways of those sad creatures, 
men, 
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Walter, alas! was little interested in 
the emotions that he might be causing in 
his fair neighbor’s bosom. For a fort- 
night since what he pleasantly termed his 
fiasco, one day came and went after an- 
other alike indifferent to him, save that, 
with undiminished volume, fresh bills 
came in by every post. July was drawing 
to a close, for once adorning England 
with all the warmth of fervent summer, 

But on one of the last few remaining 
mornings of the month a letter which did 
not look like a bill was laid on Walter’s 
plate by his attentive younger sister —a 
letter, too, which not only woke him from 
his peevish lethargy, but put it to flight 
forever. Oxford men are but boys of a 
larger growth, and have their passing tem- 
pers with the best or worst of them. 

We will take the liberty of reading it 
over his shoulder. (‘ There is no way but 
this,” as Virginius observed.) 


**Glenfinnart House, Langwell, N.B. 
“ DEAR ERSKINE, — 

“In these far northern lands news trav- 
els slowly, but I saw your name in the 
papers at last, and am sorry you are con- 
jectus in secundam classem, as the bar- 
baric medizval Latins phrase it. Never 
mind, old boy, you will yet live to learn 
that there are other things on the broad 
earth forbye blue papers, with the magic 
word primam writ large thereon, 

“I was up in Glen Brayne the other 
day. Did | tell you before we have let 
the place to one Roberts? He is a Glas- 
gow man, they tell me, and has realized 
more than a moderate competency by re- 
tailing or ‘ wholesaling’ (if there is such 
a word) scientific manure — I beg its par- 
don, I should have said superphosphates. 
However, I hear he is a decent body, 
while his family — more especially those 
of the female persuasion —are said to be 
charming. But ovdév wor wédet — we don’t 
care so long as we lift the rent. 

“They are coming upon the roth Au- 
gust. I had everything in apple-pie order 
for them, and left the Glen happy in the 
proud belief that our tenants would think 
us ideal landlords, when this morning 
comes a dirty scrawl from the wife of 
your old friend Charlie, the stalker, to say 
that he has broken his leg, and never a 
bit of forest work will he do this season. 
He sends word that he was carrying wood, 
but I rather suspect him of carrying whis- 
key. You know his old ways. /o, Bac- 
che! quo me rapis plenum tui? Hey, you 
classical dog! You aren’t the only one 





who can give a real bit of pedantic and 
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uncalled-for quotation when he has the 
mind. 

“ But alas! it is ill jesting with a sad- 
dened heart, and where to get an experi- 
enced stalker at this eleventh hour, Lord 
only knows. 

“So I remain ever yours, 
“DUNCAN TOMLINE. 

“ July 28, 188—.” 

This letter brought up visions of happy 
days in former years, when Walter’s own 
family had been the Tomlines’ tenants, 
and under the skilful guidance of Charlie, 
the stalker, many a heavy stag had fallen. 
How well he remembered each hill and 
corrie! And now, as his sister Patience 
called him to come out with her to the 
garden and see what rosebuds the dewy 
morning had brought to gathering point, 
it struck him forcibly that it would bea 
very delightful thing to be in those wild 
corries once more. 

“ Well, Patience, Duncan writes me that 
Charlie has broken his leg, poor man, and 
he doesn’t know where to look for a 
keeper. I have half a mind to offer my 
own services. Now, don’t laugh ””—asa 


winsome: grin passed over the merry girl’s 
face — ‘I have seen a good deal of forest 
work, and know that ground well. I would 
zo incog., and live up at the Blacks’ farm 


or Charlie’s shieling, right amongst the 
deer.” 

“It sounds as if it would be very nice 
for you to get areal holiday after all the 
grind you have had — pray excuse your 
own slang. 1 don’t think, however, that 
Sir James Tomline will be so ready to 
take you. And it will be hard work when 
the novelty wears off. You won’t be your 
own master for a single day.” 

“1 don’t know that the novelty would 
wear off very soon. It will beso amusing 
to keep up the character before those in- 
nocent Glasgow bodies. Yes, I shall go 
there if I possibly can. The state of my 
exchequer will not admit of that ‘vain 
thing fondly invented,’ a trip to Switzer- 
land this autumn.” 

And after a little more chaff on the sub- 
ject, and divers new suggestions to bring 
the scheme more within the range of prac- 
tical politics, and so secure an economical 
but congenial holiday, the brother and 
sister came up to the rosebushes at the 
end of the garden, and there, amid the 
mingled charms of the Gloire de Dijon 
and Général Jacqueminot, they filled Pa- 
tience’s basket and scratched their fingers 
to their hearts’ content. But some hours 
later the lunch-bell’s call found Walter’s 
thoughts still intent on the sudden notion 
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that a few half-jocose lines from his High. 
land friend had put into his head, and the 
afternoon just before post time found him 
in the library pen in hand, with Patience 
specially retained to criticise and suggest 
language suitable to an application for the 
vacant post. And the result of their joint 
efforts in the good cause was despatched 
that night. 
** Essington, Shropshire, R.S.O, 

** Str, — Having heard you are in want 
of a fairly respectable man as stalker for 
this season only, I have much pleasure in 
placing my services at your disposal. I 
am young and consequently foolish, and 
have little or no practical knowledge of 
what would —in the event of an engage. 
ment — be my every-day duties. That is 
to say, my training hitherto has been 
(ahem !) empirical rather than strictly sci- 
entific. But if gross ignorance in con- 
junction with the wildest enthusiasm are 
any qualifications for the post, why then, 
sir, I can lay my hand upon my heart and 
say I am the very man you want. 

“IT am unmarried, and drink whiskey 
with studied moderation (not that I de- 
spise ‘the: light wine of the country ’— 
far from it!), My terms would be one 
guinea per week, board and lodging found, 
and liberty to preserve my incog. so long 
as I care todo so. I can enter upon the 
duties immediately, and if, as my deep 
modesty leads me to suppose, you turn a 
favorable ear to my application, an early 
reply will oblige 

“ Your very humble servant, 
“ WALTER ERSKINE. 

“*P.S.—I mean it, old man! You 
let me try my hand, and you shall have 
small cause for repentance. I want to 
work off the memory of that second class 
upon the mountain side.” 


Duncan Tomline smiled grimly as he 
read this novel application, and Sir James 
pooh-poohed the whole idea at first. 
* Young fool, just now he thinks it will all 
be plain sailing, and the off days given up 
to philandering with old Roberts’s daugh- 
ter! But just let him wait till October 
month in the rough weather, bringing the 
gentlemen along in the snow maybe. 
They won’t spare the keeper. I’ve al- 
ways noticed your phlegmatic Englishman 
gets his blood up the last few days of the 
season, goes out all day, and every day — 
cold, wet, misty, or impossible — and likes 
sitting out on the tops in a blinding snow- 
storm a deal more than his stalker does.” 

Duncan “concurred,” as learned judges 
do. But still the fact remained — they 
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hadn’t gota man. Next day would be the 
istof August, and if Erskine would really 
not play the fool he would be preferable 
to any one, however capable, who did not 
know the Glen Brayne ground. And as 
the younger laird pointed out this and 
other salient features, his father came 
down, by easy stages, from the phase of 
impracticabiiity to the air of a man who 
listens as if there was “something in it 
after all,” thence on to hesitation, finally 
to qualified acceptance. And so the bar- 
gain was struck, and Walter engaged on 
his own terms. 

Mr. Roberts was made acquainted with 
the difficulty that had arisen. Duncan 
wrote, too, that he had managed to se- 
cure a man, one Erskine by name, who 
knew the ground well enough, was fond 
of sport and active, though young and in- 
experienced — moreover sober, respectful, 
and of pleasant manners. 

Smail wonder, then, if the unfortunate 
“wholesaler” thought he had some ordi- 
nary Highlander to deal with, and de- 
spatched unto him a somewhat lordly 
missive, bidding him meet the dogs on 
such and such a day at the station and 
see carefully to them, adding that it was 
a sad pity the real keeper was laid up, but 
that he did hope all things would be prop- 
erly attended to by his deputy. 

Erskine, for his part, was much tickled 
at the new prospect opening before him, 
and at the authoritative tone of Mr. Rob- 
erts’s letter. He was as impatient to be 
off as a schoolboy, and very little now did 
retrospect damp his anticipation of a good 
time coming. If visions of recent failure 
and of a drawer full of Oxford bills did 
now and then flit across his eyes amid the 
bustle of preparation, they left no more 
internal impression than the motes that 
are wont to dance before the eyes of some 
Indian nabob or colonel, whose digestion, 
thanks to a warm climate and a liking for 
highly seasoned dishes, is. not all that 
sympathetic friends can desire. 

And so a few nights later the Fiying 
Scotchman bore him swiftly through the 
darkness northwards, with the few and 
simple accompaniments of a pet collie, a 
rifle, and a portmanteau. This last con- 
tained, zzter alia — strange garments for 
a stalker — the full sombre splendors of 
evening attire. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 
GLEN BRAYNE LODGE itself is a pretty 


place. Standing as it does somewhat 
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lower down the valley than the Blacks’ 
farm or Charlie’s forest shieling, its beauty 
is of a quieter, more lowland order. The 
house stands on a knoll some hundred 
feet above the river, and barely a stone’s 
throw from it. The river takes a sharp, 
sudden curve, and only comes into full 
view from the house when just underneath 
it, issuing from a narrow fern-clad gorge 
by a tiny waterfall (for it is little more 
than a burn for all the noise it makes) into 
one still, deep pool that breaks away into 
a “tail” which might well hold a grilse, 
had not the ascent of those strenuous fish 
been unkindly hindered by the interposi- 
tion of the “ Falls,” the height of which 
no salmon, however undaunted, has yet 
been known to scale. 

Soit is that the trout have it all their 
own way up.above the Falls, and a fine, 
blustering, active lot they are in the Glen 
Brayne pools; a worm that chances to fall 
in off the treacherous edges of the meadow 
grass has henceforth but a sorry time of 
it. 

On past the Lodge the river runs for 
some distance at sober speed between 
rushy meadows, which are alive at this 
season with the curlew and the grey 
plover, while here and there a snipe will 
rise before the angler’s foot. In these 
pastures the restless birds have reared 
their young, and view with loud-voiced 
dismay the coming of any whose business 
takes them to the fields. Poor birds! 
that their peaceful plans for autumn flit- 
ting should ever be nipped inthe bud by 
the stealthy approach of some wretch in 
human form who applies an ill-looking in- 
fernal machine to his shoulder, and bang! 
— the flower of the flock, the father maybe 
of these two lovely ‘ whaups,” now cow- 
ering in abject terror and tussocks of 
grass, falls to the ground nerveless and 
dying, while his horror-stricken compeers, 
wheeling ever higher in the air, protest 
manifestly by their pitiful cries against 
this most foul and uncalled-for murder of 
one of the most respected members of the 
bird community. 

On the afternoon of the 1oth of August 
Walter was sitting on a low wall above 
the river and the road, enclosing what is 
known in Scotland as * the park and poli- 
cies,” though the “ park’s” appearance 
would surprise the English eye. Kirstie, 
the housekeeper, was bustling about in- 
side, putting a final touch here and there 
to the rooms, and betraying her nervous 
and expectant attitude of mind by an in- 
crease of severity in manner towards two 
comely, red-cheeked, and stalwart lassies 
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under her command. But she had all | 
things in order long before the wayfarers | 
could possibly arrive, and came out to the | 
front door to accost the keeper, who was 
in old days a prime favorite of hers, — 

“ Eh, my bonnie lad, but you’re a credit 
to the hoose in the capacity of stalker. | 
But I wadna be surprised if ye mak a puir 
show wi’ the talking and the manners of a 
Hieland ghillie when it comes to the point. 
Ye maun e’en keep wi’ your eyes open and 
your mouth shut at the first.” 

“ Kirstie, Kirstie,” replied Erskine, with 
solemnity, ‘‘dinnot ye be speering at a 
puir bit body who niver harmed ye, and 
means to give satisfaction to the gentry if 
he can. And dinna ye be troubling your 
heid hoo the keeper is conducting himsel’ 
ootside, when it’s inside that the trouble 
is like to arise wi’ you neglecting your 
duties to come and gossip at the doorway. 
Gae back to Jeannie Morison and Annie 
Gruar, for they’re feckless lasses, left to 
themselves.” 

Kirstie retired in fits of laughter, too 
well aware of the preparedness of the home 
department to be needlessly alarmed, and 
with a parting shot of ‘* Aweel, they’re 
better than you and your twa slobbering | 
doggies. They can keepa ceevil tongue 
in their heads whativer,” — disappeared 
again into her kitchen. 

Erskine resumed his easy attitude on 
the wall, for the day was sultry, and he 
had been working a brace of young dogs 
all the forenoon, who had rushed barking 
at Kirstie, but now Jay panting quietly in | 
the shade beside him. 

His body was on the wall, but his eye | 
was on the turn of the road, where the 
** machine,” or wagonette, would first come 
into sight. And while noting the drowsy 
hum of bees among the purple heather on 
the moorland, and the wild, yet melodious | 
cry of a golden plover from the big hill | 
behind the lodge, his ear was uncon- 
sciously adjusted to catch the first faint 
rumble of far-away wheels. 

He fell into a comfortable day-dream, 
in which he began taking mental photo- 
graphs of the party about to bear down 
upon him. Mr. Roberts, “the Glasgie 
body,” would of course be red-faced, vul- 
gar, and protuberant of waistband. Mrs. 
Roberts would naturally, both in manner 
and appearance, be wel] mated with the 
fortunately unconscious * wholesaler” — 
fat, homely, and comfortable; while the 
daughter, by one of those lucky accidents 
that do occur, was to be an angel. The 
sons. would be ordinary uninteresting | 
youths, without an idea amongst them ——, 
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And here he jumped up from day. 
dreams and unconscious pessimism to his 
feet, and to the responsibility of his posi- 
tion, for at the turn of the road he caught 
sight of the wagonette toiling up the hill, 
He hastily made his way up to the front 
door, and there, with unmoved counte.- 
nance, but with cold tremors running down 
his spinal cord, he drew himself up to 
await the arrival. He was speedily rein- 
forced by the ghillie Peter Ramsay, who 
kept looking at him with silent and re. 
spectful amusement, while two or three 
other nondescript individuals appeared as 
if by magic at different coigns of vantage 
to enjoy to the full the unwonted visit of 
a carriage and pair to Glen Brayne. 

As he stood there in a light homespun 
suit, with heather-purple stockings and 
neat shoes, Erskine was a picture of health 
and activity, while his face was already so 
tanned and weatherbeaten with a week 
spent on the hills in all weathers, that a 
man not in the secret might readily over- 
look the real refinement and delicacy that 
appeared in the forester’s face. 

The lessee of the shootings at any rate 
was thoroughly misled, and as the carriage 
drew up with a feeble effort at a flourish 


| from the driver, he called out, * Hullo, my 


man! are you Erskine that Mr. Tomline 
wrote about? Well, look alive and get 
our things out, for we have had a hot and 
tiring journey, and the ladies want to get 
in and have some tea.” 

Walter touched his cap, somewhat awk- 
wardly it must be owned, to the speaker, 
and came smilingly forward. “ Yes, sir, 
I’m Erskine, at your service, and it’s glad 
we are to see you allin Glen Brayne. It 
is hot—juvat tre sub umb” —he was 
beginning, but stopped dead, conscious he 
had begun well by a dreadful slip. How- 
ever, no one seemed to have quite caught 
the words, and trusting they all thought 
it was some Gaelic welcome, he went on 
glibly again: “ Dinnot ye fash yoursels’ 
wi’ the things ata’. Just come right in. 
Peter and | will see to your belongings 
and settie wi’ the driver o’ the machine.” 

As he gallantly gave the ladies his arm 
down from the carriage he saw at once his 
mental photographs had been but poor 
likenesses. Mr. Roberts, if he had sa- 
luted his keeper somewhat de haut en bas, 
was obviously a gentleman, and with his 
gray moustache and commanding pres- 
ence looked more like a retired Crimean 


| officer than the successful vendor of ““Rob- 


erts’s Patent.” 
Motherly and prepossessing, Mrs. Rob- 
erts looked down upon the stylish keeper 
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with good-humored appreciation of his 
politeness. As he turned much pleased 
from her to her daughter, his first thought 
was — well, here is a disappointment at 
any rate. Butas he looked up again to 
her face, the half-formed thought died 
away, and he knew his judgment had been 
too hasty. If he fancied there were no 
attractions in Hester Roberts’s face he 
was very far out indeed. 

Without any perfect features save her 
great grey eyes (“shadow eyes ” the paint- 
ers love to call the color), a winning glamor 
and vivacity lit up her whole face, espe- 
cially when she spoke. And the absence 
of a delicate and very pretty color from 
her cheeks was only temporary, caused 
by a night’s uneasy travelling in the Lim- 
ited Mail. And the grey eyes were most 
lustrous, limtpid orbs, with a large-hearted, 
kindly, and untroubled gaze. Evidently 
a heart-whole maiden this, probably supe- 
rior to the weakness of falling in love, 
perhaps thinking matrimony one of the 
evils incident to advancing age. 

In her elder brother Walter at once rec- 
ognized a Magdalen man whom he remem- 
bered to have met in Daunt’s rooms, but 
he soon saw no corresponding recognition 
need be apprehended. Twotresh-looking 
schoolboys completed the family. 

Erskine had to await further orders in 
the passage, which he did in rather an agi- 
tated condition, alternating between the 
gun-room table and the gun-room door for 
half an hour before Mr. Roberts conde- 
scended to come forth and interview his 
keeper. On the former saying he had 
never seen a stag in his life, Walter, who 
was as keen as mustard, suggested an im- 
mediate commencement the very next 
morning. “It'll gie ye a bit of a walk be- 
fore the twelfth. If we see something 
worth a bullet near home, we’il try him, and 
it not we'll just walk cannily hame again. 
I see ye have twa bonnie lads wi’ your 
party. If they care tocome wi’ me to the 
river noo for an hour, I hae a rod wi’ the 
tackle all ready.” 

The two “ bonnie lads,” Harry and Jim- 
my, were promptly fetched, and were 
delighted at so early a chance of learning 
the gentle art. Walter completely won 
their hearts by his patient and kindly ex- 
position concerning the throwing of a fly 
and the neat management of aworm. And 
when Hester and her father came down 
to the river at seven o’clock, they found 
the-trio wet and dirty indeed, but flushed 
with success and some two dozen smail 
trout. Hester certainly glanced with cu- 
riosity at the well-dressed keeper on the 
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bank, and noticed, too, that her small 
brothers, evidently paying unconscious 
deference to his manners rather than to 
his scientific angling, were addressing 
their attendant as “ Mr.” Erskine. 

“They'll do finely wi’ practice,” said 
Walter to the girl, during a pause in the 
proceedings, when he was no longer re- 
quired to impale an unhappy worm, or 
wade in to extricate a bush-hung fly, “and 
wi’ the water not eighty yards awa’ they’re 
sure to get that.” 

“ Well, they have a kind and excellent 
instructor, at any rate. I am rather 
amused, though, to see a man giving such 
patience to compass the death of such 
tinies as these.” 

** Aweel, my leddy, I’m fond of all kinds 
of sport. And ye won’t think so badly of 
these small trouties, if Kirstie fries them 
for your breakfast. There’s nae ither 
sport with which I’m acquent that can 
tak you so completely out o’ yersel’ as 
fishing. But look at the sun setting yon- 
der, that’s a grand color in the sky the 
nicht.” 

One of the last crimson rays of the 
dying sunlight fell on Hester Roberts as 
she stood beside him on the bank, and lit 
up her lustrous brown hair with dots of 
gold. His eyes began to watch her face 
rather than the western sky. 

“ Pray what do you do in the long win- 
ters here?” she continued, after a pause, 
finding him interesting and easy to talk 
to, while perfectly respectful and able to 
keep his distance. “1 have always won- 
dered how the Highlanders pass the long, 
Greary evenings, and I am afraid I always 
think of Arctic regions, Esquimaux huts, 
and polar bears, which, perhaps, is hardly 
a fair presentment of the facts.” 

“Hech! and indeed no, Miss Roberts. 
There is always plenty for the keepers 
and shepherds to do in the winter. The 
deer are for straying into the lowlands, 
and the sheep gie plenty of trouble wi’ 
snawdrifts and the like. If we’re not oot 
of doors we can amuse oursels’ wi’ the 
books. I find the reading grand.” 

*“ And what do you read?” Her inter- 
est in this remarkable forester was begin- 
ning to make her drop all tones of supe 
riority and patronage. He, for his part, 
was not averse to continuing the conver- 
Sation. 

“ Aweel, I’m no particular; I tak what 
I can get. Mebbe 1’ll read Thomas Car- 
lyle — I mak no doot ye have heard of 
him — or John Stuart Mill, though heis a 
dry and laborious mon to my thinking. 
Awhiles | tak a turn at one of your London 
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novels, if lying handy; and I maun con- 
fess that, thanks to a schoolmaster who 
has come abroad into this glen, I have 
e’en dippit into the classics themsel’s.” 

“Good gracious!” murmured the fair 
lady, now thoroughly bewildered, and 
small blame to her. “ Yet with this turn 
for literature you are content to spend 
your days in rough, hard work on the 
hills?” 

** And why not, Miss Roberts? There’s 
just a time for a’ things, as your next 
neighbor in Strathaven over there says. 
Mr. Skene is sairly given to the profane 
use o’ the bagpipes on week days, yet 
there’s no mon in a’ great Scotland who 
loves better to bawl the Psawms in kirk 
on the Sabbath. And in my own case, ye 
ken it’s not as if I spent all my days in 
this place (an almost imperceptible wink 
quivered in one eyelid and disappeared), 
like auld Donald Carnegie, the shepherd. 
Puir auld body! if it wasna for the whiskey 
in those same lang evenings of which ye 
spake, he wadna ken what to do wi’ him- 
sel’, But there, that’s just the way he 
taks his divairsion, and I doot not he 
thinks me as big a fool for peeping into 
books as I think him for drinking spirits. 
But if it wasna for divarsity o’ tastes and 
opeenions, this world would be but a sol- 
emn place.” 


“ Well, I see you are a philosopher, 
though I don’t see yet how you have man- 


aged it. You have, at any rate, given me 
some new ideas on the subject of the 
dwellers in a Highland glen. Zhey may 
be cultivated, even if the country is not! 
Ah, there is the bell; good-night to you. 
I hope you’ll enable my father to kill a 
stag to-morrow.” And with a rustle of 
dainty draperies she was gone. 

Erskine raised his cap to her, and stood 
lingering a few seconds after the graceful 
damsel had bidden him good night and 
gone back to the lodge with her brothers. 
In the flood of evening light that had 
given full effect to her grace of form and 
stateliness, she had looked really beauti- 
ful, and, animated by surprise, those lus- 
trous eyes had gleamed again. 

The young man, thus deserted, gave a 
shiver, and instinctively buttoned up his 
coat. The warmth and loveliness of that 
summer evening seemed all to have gone 
with the beauty’s departure, and with the 
swift, unconscious recollection that there 
are such things as frosty nights in August 
which can nip and blacken the potato- 
“shaws” in the fields by the river, he, too, 
turned on his heel and started on the way 
homewards. He felt rather lonely and 
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dissatisfied now, and once or twice, as he 
crossed the moor towards the Blacks’ 
farm, he glanced back at: the lights, now 
beginning to twinkle cheerfully in the 
lodge windows, half wishing he was about 
to spend a pleasant evening with its kindly 
inmates, half resenting the fact that they 
had not detected his birth and breeding 
on the spot. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘““WHAT SHALL HE HAVE THAT KILLED 
THE DEER?” 


A FEW hours later Mr. Roberts was 
being led cautiously down a rocky hill-face 
by Walter, who had spied a herd of nine 
stags feeding quietly in an exposed glen, 
known as Corrie beagh. The innocent 
joy of the “ wholesaler ” in at last catching 
them in the field of the telescope was a 
thing to remember, and the radiant smile 
with which the words “Hey, lad, why, 
bless’ my soul! I’ve got them now!” were 
uttered, amply repaid the stalker for the 
twenty minutes fruitlessly expended in 
endeavoring to adjust the glass for the 
awkward novice. “But how on earth you 
can go on patiently angling for trout no 
bigger than sticklebacks when once you 
have stalked these fine beasts, I cannot 
imagine.” 

“ Aweel, sir, I like dearly to see a heavy 
stag tumbled up, there’s no denying. 
And we'll be after them at once before 
they move out of that corrie. We go 
round the back of that big hill beyond 
Corrie-beagh till we are above the deer, 
and then we can come in upon them finely 
down a burn course that is there. If they 
do not shift in the next two hours, I can 
put you within one hundred yards of the 
biggest deer.” 

And off they went. Erskine took his 
party along at an easy pace, for he knew 
better than to bring a man up to deer in an 
exhausted condition. And now this morn- 
ing he had pleasant reflections to fill up 
the time. When Hester had come out to 
see her father start, she had greeted the 
young man with an inquiring glance and 
a furtive smile, and a dainty nod of her 
shapely head that had been uncommonly 
like a bow. He fully recognized in her 
quizzical looks the outward and visible 
sign of inward doubt and _ half-embarrass- 
ment. Shy, questioning glances may 
seem but slight refreshment for three 
hours of uninterrupted climbing, but all 
through the morning Erskine’s thoughts 
lingered on the meaning of that uncon- 
scious smile, and any remarks made by 
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Mr. Roberts had the effect of bringing 
him out of a pleasant day-dream. 

But he made no mistakes, and his keen, 
practised eyes were turned vigilantly upon 
an outer world. As they crept cautiously 
over the skyline down into Corrie-beagh, 
he saw at once the deer were not where 
they had last glassed them, and, raising 
his head, he soon detécted them moving 
off at a rapid trot below them, as if re- 
cently startled by some unwonted appari- 
tion in the forest. 

“ What’s up noo, I wonder. Just look 
at the deer gaeing helter-skelter over that 
green moss. We've had nought to do wi’ 
the moving of them, that’s certain. Keep 
down a bittie till we see what they’ll tak 
into their heads next. They’re a couple 
of miles frae Strathaven yet, but they 
shouldn’t be so unsettled like in August.” 

Even as he was speaking, he had the 
glass out to see what cause for alarm 
there might be in the glen, but for a while 
made out nothing. In a few minutes, 
however, an indignant and expressive 
grunt broke the silence, and showed there 
was some new feature in the landscape. 

“T hae gotten a glimpse noo of a laddie 
coming beyond that clump of birch-trees 
in the burn that should know better than 
spoil our sport in this way. But though 
I canna mak him oot richtly for the dis- 
tance, I’m thinking it’s just a puir daft 
body, one Robbie Maclagan — half-witted 
belike you wad ca’ him in England. He 
is sort of privileged here, and goes pluck- 
ing blaeberries and such like for the gen- 
try. But for a’ that he knaws weel 
enough he isna wanted up here on the 
forest the day. Though he’s fully twa 
miles doun, I shall have to go and stop 
him there, for he’s heading straight after 
the deer.” 

And divesting himself of his glass, 
which he left with Mr. Roberts, Erskine 
made off at full speed down hill for the 
unconscious Robbie. He could not resist 
hiding behind a rowan-tree as he came 
within hail, but Rob’s terror on hearing 
mysterious squeals and groans proceed- 
ing from the bushes was so abject that 
Walter instantly relieved his mind by 
stepping forth, and turned him back in 
kindly fashion enough. “But, Robbie, 
my lad, just you be content to bide in the 
low ground. There’s blaeberries enough 
for ye there without wandering into the 
deer corries.” 

He was back with the sportsman in a 
drenched condition. “Ah, Mr. Roberts, 
ye have had the best of it on this hot day, 
sitting here cool and comfortable on the 
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tops, while I’ve been climbing back from 
puir Robbie yonder. But he’ll not trouble 
us further, and ye’ve no need to tell me 
where the deer are gone to, for I caught 
sight of them as I came in over the sky- 
line. Yon eight-pointer at the head of 
them all, just below a grey stone there, is 
the beast you shall fire at. If he'll stay 
where he is now we shall get at him 
nicely.” 

The rifle was loaded with due solem- 
nity, and replaced loosely in its case ; and 
as Walter knew his bearings too well on 
that part of the ground to be confused and 
tentative in his method of approach, he 
was soon leading the excited Mr. Roberts 
craftily down the slope right on to the 
deer. it was an easy approach, and noth- 
ing but the tips of the eight-pointer’s 
horns, who lay highest and nearest, were 
visible. With these cheering landmarks, 
Walter led on confidently, though slowly, 
in deference to his follower. 

“This is too exciting for anything,” 
murmured the _ half-frenzied sportsman, 
when they stopped at last, safe behind a 
granite boulder, only eighty yards away 
from that pair of horns. 

“Deed, ay, sir —‘a joy that is almost 
pain,’” muttered the sympathetic keeper, 
whose quotation passed unnoticed in the 
extreme emotion of those last few mo- 
ments. “It’s an alarming thing is one’s 
first stalk. But keep your courage up, 
and aim low when he does rise. One’s 
awful apt to shoot over the brutes.” 

As he finished speaking the tips of the 
horns rose upwards, for the big stag re- 
gained his feet, and for the first time was 
in full view, broadside on. 

“Tak him noo,” murmured Erskine, 
and Mr. Roberts obediently gripped the 
rifle. The stag deserves a medal for his 
steadiness under fire. 

There is an awful moment for Ers- 
kine, as he feels rather than sees the 
sportsman’s finger is tightening on the 
trigger. Is he remembering the injunc- 
tion to aim low, or is he taking a com- 
prehensive shot, regardless of the rifle- 
sights? As the roar of the Express 
rings out on the startled air, the big stag 
rears violently upwards, but it is plain he 
is suffering from nervous derangement, 
not from a death-wound. He shakes his 
antlered head and turns down-hill, and be- 
fore the agitated Erskine can well ejacu- 
late, “ You’re over him. Let fly at him 
again, or he’ll be out o’ sight,” the second 
trigger fails, like a snapshot at a wood- 
cock. 

But though the sulphurous smoke pours 
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backward into the sportsman’s baffled 
eyes, and for the moment blinds him, the 
wild yell of triumph that comes from his 
attendant marks the keen appreciation 
with which the stalker has seen the first 
stag of the season roll over and die. For 
Mr. Roberts had indeed “fluked” most 
successfully. Just as the stag was pass- 
ing out of the view, the second bullet 
flying high had dropped in the neck and 
rolled the heavy deer over and over like a 
rabbit. And there they found him stone 
dead in the purple heather, as they hur- 
riedly made their way down. But it was 
luck rather than skill and premeditation 
to which that stag fell a victim. 

Erskine was far too crafty to detract 
from so successful a_ performance. 
*’Deed and yedid it finethat time. See- 
ing you had no time to spare, you couldna 
have taken your beast in a better place.” 

And Mr. Roberts, still pleasantly con- 
fused by the agitation of the stalk and its 
hurried finale, laid the flattering unction 
to his soul, and, while Erskine drew out 
his knife, he was already meditating the 
words in which he would narrate his own 
coolness and judgment to a sympathetic 
and admiring audience at home. 

* All’s well that ends well,” he called 
out to the keeper, who was now engaged 
in trying to attract the attention of Peter 
and the pony in the low ground by waving 
handkerchiefs and blowing a dog-whistle. 
** But are you often disturbed by trespass- 
ers in the forest, as we were this morn- 
ing?” 

“Aweel, sir, not often, but I have 
known it before. It’s generally tourists. 
If they do it wi’out acquenting the stalker, 
they ought to be ashamed o’ themselves, 
for we should not be for giving them a 
harsh answer, if they would only tak the 
lead from us and wait on our movements. 
But they think we’re apt to be down on 
them, you see, and nothing will please 
them but what they'll be off at daybreak 
all over the hill before the sportsmen 
come out, thinking, foolish bodies, that 
we'll never detect it. No, they never 
think of the deer running aboot, the tour- 
ists don’t, and they know little o’ the 
power o’ our glasses.” 

With some indignant grunts, inaudi- 
ble anathemas, probably against “tourist 
bodies” in general, Erskine now pro- 
ceeded, amid the usual strong !anguage 
as the pony backs and plunges, to get the 
dead stay on to the pony’s back, and pre- 
pare for the homeward turn. 

* Peter, lad,” said he on the way, “the 
Prince o’ Wales at Abergeldie and my 
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Lord Fife at Mar Lodge are much given 
to having a torchlight dance when the 
deer have been killed. 1’m thinking I’m 
not above taking so good a lesson from 
my betters in Aberdeenshire. So we'll 
e’en get the lasses out of the Lodge at 
night, when we’ve strung up the eight- 
pointer, and we’ll dance foursome reels 
around him. You've got a dry pine faggot 
or two in the venison larder to light up 
with, and you'll just bring your pipes with 
you. The carpenter chap Donald has a 
neat step.” 

So the ball-room festivities were soon 
planned out. 

As they came down to the Lodge, Wal- 
ter proudly led the pony with the deer 
strapped on its back to the front door, 
and Peter, whose bagpipes seemed to be 
uncommonly handy, conveyed to the awe- 
struck hearers indoors the first intimation 
of the triumphal return by striking up 
“There’s nae luck aboot the house,” 
which seemed hardly appropriate, but was 
the one air which he was surest of. 


The ladies rushed to the door. Mr. 


Roberts, flushed with success and the 
warm weather, received a domestic ova- 
tion with most beaming smiles, yet with a 
fine air of manly indifference, as who 
| should say, — 





It is not often that I do these things, 
But when I do, I do them handsomely. 


The details will be kept to have their due 
| effect over the after-dinner claret. 

| The prospect of a torchlight dance was 
hailed with acclaim, and gathering dark- 
ness found the Lowland party all assem- 
| bled in the airy wooden shed which did 
duty as a venison larder. The big stag 
was now suspended from the topmost raft- 
ers; still beautiful in death, and shapely 
in his red-brown coat, he added the appro- 
priate sporting touch to the character of 
the revels. Twoor three pine-knots had 
already been lit, and threw a weird and 
| fitful glare into the corners of the im- 
promptu ballroom, while Peter was again 
essaying his skill on the pipes by “ some- 
thing that faintly resembled an air ” in the 
shape of a reel. 

Erskine, as master of the ceremonies, 
escorted the ladies with much outward 
| solemnity and ill-concealed amusement to 
|a bench at one end, and, seeing that the 
‘fair Hester was little likely to join the 
dance without encouragement, he at once 
|Started off with the two comely lasses 
\from the kitchen and “the carpenter 
chap.” 
| When once the wild, unearthly skreel 
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from the bagpipes was in full blast, Walter 
danced like one inspired. ‘The flicker of 
his rapid feet was as lightsome as if he 
had never been on the hill that day, and 
the full, rude revelry of the national dance 
found in hima fine exponent: Those rus- 
tic maidens, too, Jeannie Morison and 
Annie Gruar, proud to be dancing with 
so aristocratic a cavalier, and anxious to 
show off before the gentry, were in no 
way behindhand or lagging in their move- 
ments; while the adroit coolness with 
which Donald, the carpenter, took his 
steps was a sight to see. The winner of 
many prizes at local “ gatherings,” he ex- 
hibited a professional command of the 
movements, and his finished, quiet style 
was an admirable foil tothe vivacious and 
impassioned adandon of the now exalted 
stalker. 

Hester looked on, pleased with the rap- 
idly moving merry figures lighted up by 
the flaring torches under the black rafters, 
and caught something of the wild spirit 
that animated the performers. And when 
the last melancholy cadence of the pipes 
died away in a long-drawn-out, expiring 
groan, and Walter came gracefully up, 
and, with real deference, begged her to 
dance the next reel with them, she hesi- 
tated no longer, but took her place with 
the others. Peter renewed his efforts, 
the dancers seemed to redouble theirs, 
and Hester soon found herself not far be- 
hind the rest in full enjoyment of the 
lively measure. 

“There noo, Miss Roberts,” as he 
handed her back flushed and smiling, 
“there’s nothing like reel dancing after 
all, especially when one has so fair a part- 
ner.” 

Hester was quite young enongh to be 
mischievous, and this speech from the 
keeper was a little too much. “Ah,” she 
said, as if absently, “do you like it better 
than a good waltz, for instance?” 

But Walter, off his guard and tripping 
before, now recovered himself for the 
present. “It’s but little waltzing that a 
poor stalker lad like me can ever get, 
Miss Roberts. But I dearly love a reel, 
now and again. Donald shall show us 
a Highland fling noo. He is a pretty 
dancer, and nervousness is no weakness 
of his.” 

Donald was only too proud to exhibit 
his powers in a Jas seud and with that the 
dancing ended, for it was growing late, 
and next day was the twelfth. 

But Hester, foiled as she had been in 
her mischievous desire to throw the hand- 
some keeper off his guard, could not help 
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recurring to the sentiment, “especially 
with so fair a partner.” 

Did Highland stalkers all talk like this 
to the rustic Amaryllis, and were Jeannie 
Morison and Annie Gruar the happy re- 
cipients of such high-flown compliments 
from the Glen Brayne Corydons? 

Truly a remarkable and not altogether 
unpleasing young man, with a curious 
look of refinement for one of the horny- 
handed sons of toil. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A HIGHLAND SABBATH. 


THE days passed swiftly onwards to 
the end of the week. The Sunday morn- 
ing broke in cloudless splendor, and the 
nearer air flickered and trembled with the 
intense heat. Nota breath was stirring. 
It was a day when the leap of a trout in 
the Glen Brayne pools, or the uneasy cry 
of a disturbed curlew, startled the hearer, 
for all around was so still. Poor Charlie, 
the stalker, more profane of yore than 
now when his leg was broken, had given 
it as an axiom: “If there is one fine day 
in the week, it’s just the Sawbath that 
will snap it up.” 

But despite the heat the usual gathering 
was at the kirk for the noonday service, 
their numbers reinforced by the shocting 
tenants within reach. The Roberts fac- 
tion came up in a neat wagonette just as 
the Strathaven laird, Mr. Skene, drove to 
the gateway in his less fashionably built 
dog-cart. 

Erskine’s faithful collie followed him 
into kirk, as one well accustomed, and lay 
down under the pew. Poor Hamish, he 
was always a religious dog, and in En- 
gland the first to move at the call to even- 
ing prayers! What thoughts passed 
through the old dog’s brain on such occa- 
sions it is beyond our present purpose to 
inquire. But as the highest religious 
effort of which the Red Indian is said to 
be capable is to sit on a fine evening at 
the entrance of his wigwam, smoking the 
wellcolored every-day calumet in peace, 
lost in day-dreams the while of the happy 
hunting-grounds that shall greet him after 
death, so perhaps we may indulge in the 
conceit that the collie’s creed partakes of 
theirs. Very quiet he lies, with his moist 
black nose athwart his paws, and his 
brown eyes closed, but his thoughts, may- 
be, are far away among the rabbit burrows 
on the moorland, whither his youthful 
fancy earliest learnt to stray. 

The Scottish form of worship, though a 
novelty to some of its hearers, had lost 
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this attraction for the stalker, and his 
thoughts played sad vagaries through the 
service. Small heed did he pay to the 
kindling voice, impressive presence, and 
orthodox monition of the worthy Mac- 
Bride, for in front of him, looking prettier 
than ever, sat the fair girl who had already 
put into his head new and pleasant dreams, 
sweet thoughts of a dim possibility as yet 
blushingly inchoate. He followed her 
every movement, every quiver of her bon- 
net, and for him the sermon was as though 
it had never been. 

But afterwards, outside the kirk, he was 
more in his element. Pleasant nods, re- 
spectful bows, and cordial handshakings 
with the small lairds and sheep-farmers, 
were the order of the day. Nor had the 
very pretty daughter of Peter the ghillie 
any reason to complain of want of warmth 
in his welcome. 

Mr. Skene, who had followed the elab- 
orate phraseology and tedious inference 
of Mr. MacBride with rapt attention, 
gripped Walter by both hands: “ Young 
man, I’m glad to see ye back amongst us, 
though you are bewildering us by playing 
the keeper and such-like games. We 


could have done with your sister Patience 
in the glen once more, but it’s the way o’ 
this world that ye canna do the things 
that ye would. Which brings me to the 


preaching — eh, mon, it was grand. 

“Did ye obsairve the awfu’ cautious 
spirit in which the meenister handled his 
deductions? I misdoot me sairly of his 
premisses —I hae a word to crack wi’ 
him aboot them, but I will say this for the 
mon: if ye need a body to tackle a meta- 
pheesical subject wi’ the subtlety of the 
serpent for the space of two hours, gain- 
ing here a little, and there a little, till he 
arrives at one grand generalization, ye 
maun e’en tak MacBride, else ye’ll likely 
gang further and fare worse.” 

“ Oo ay, he’s a grand mon, MacBride,” 
began Walter diplomatically, somewhat 
confused by the thought that he had not 
heeded one word either of premisses or 
conclusion, and constrained, too, to make 
_a fair show in the Scotch by reason of the 
approaching footsteps of the Roberts 
party. “Itis in the aibstract, in the do- 
mains of pure reason, ye ken, that Mac- 
Bride is so far above ither theologians. 
For if his discoorse be aboot the practical, 
I’m thinking he doesna ken verra weel 
from pairsonal obsairvation what he is 
talking aboot, for he is sair given to the 
reading of books, and not owermuch to 
the reading of men. But come (feeling he 
would soon desperately commit himself at 
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this rate), Mr. Skene, let me mak you 
acquent wi’ your neighbors from Glen 
Brayne Lodge. My lady, this is Mr, 
Skene here of Strathaven.” 

Whereupon Mr. Skene, who eyed 
southrons in general with mistrust, but 
was never above smiling upon a young 
and graceful girl, raised his cap with great 
complacency, to which she replied with 
the most becoming inclination of her 
Sunday bonnet. And though Walter 
longed desperately to talk to her too, and 
cut out Skene, who began discoursing at 
once sagely about the weather and the 
crops, he feared floundering in fresh theo- 
logical quagmires, and, glad of this intel- 
lectual reprieve, made his escape bodily, 
leaving the others to develop their ac- 
quaintance. 

“ That’s a smart young fellow,” said the 
Lowlander, “he is as keen at a trouting 
or rabbiting expedition with the boys as 
at circumventing a herd of deer.” 

“ Yes,” added Hester, “ he really is kind 
to my small brothers. They are quite 
devoted to him. He is very shrewd and 
well read too. Do you know anything of 
his former history?” 

* Aweel,” began the laird, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye, for he was in 
the secret, “he does fancy himself a bit 
above the other stalkers and shepherds in 
the glen. And Mr. Tomline thinks a deal 
of him for some reason or other. But 
maybe I’m saying overmuch aboot him, 
for, as you say, he’s never above his work. 
I’ve seen him fighting on wi’ a frightened 
deer pony when other men would just have 
given it up and left the stag lying out on. 
the moor all night. But when once he 
gets his blood up and means business, 
Walter Erskine is not the mon to give in. 
And now you ask me aboot his parentage 
and a’ that. I canna rightly tell ye. Ye 
maun e’en inquire it of himsel’. But I’m 
thinking (here a more pronounced smile 
came over the laird’s face) if one could 
get at the rights of it, he isna just exactly 
what he pretends to be. But there, it’s 
none of my business, that I can see, and 
if he will na tell ye, there’s none other 
that can. So good-day to you, and good 
sport in Glen Brayne.” 

And so the worthy Scotchman passed 
on down the road, still dwelling with jio- 
ward pleasure on some of the drier por- 
tions of doctrine recently enunciated by 
the eloquent and profound MacBride. 
But as the Roberts party turned off and 
made across the stone bridge to their own 
side of the river Brayne, Hester broke in 
upon her father’s own reverie with, “ You 
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may rely upon it, your stalker is a gentle- 
man.” 

Vexed that his daughter should have 
put into forcible and unambiguous words 
what he personally did not like to be too 
positive about, he answered with parental 
dignity, — 

““My dear, don’t be absurd. Erskine 
may be pretty well educated, I don’t say 
he isn’t; but that doesn’t make him a 
gentleman, in your sense of the word. I 
don’t like these hasty remarks; at your 
age you ought to be more careful in your 
impressions.’ And you will find, Hester, 
as you grow older, and consequently wiser, 
that appearances are deceitful.” 

“There, my dear father,” said the 
naughty girl, “I go with you entirely. 
Appearances are deceitful in this very 
case. I am quite sure that what he pre- 
tends to be, and what he is, are two en- 
tirely different personages.” 

“ 1] could wish, though, that you wouldn’t 
say rash things like that. We have noth- 
ing whatever to go upon. Mr. Tomline 
wrote of him as an ordinary keeper, not a 
prince in disguise. Let us cease from 
fairy tales and keep to common sense.” 

“Well, never mind. I don’t want to 
vex you, but wait and see. Of course, I 
don’t expect a man to notice small details 
either, but his shooting-suits are won- 
drously well made. They are so like 
George’s, that they might have come from 
Standen’s too. Perhaps some day he will 
hang his coat up on the pegs in the pas- 
sage out of the gun-room, and then | shall 
get a chance of inspecting the lining.” 

“Good gracious, Hester!” said her 
prim, well-conducted father, now seriously 
alarmed, “let me beg of you to do noth- 
ing of the kind. It is bad enough to be 
uttering such ridiculous ideas, without 
adding to them injudicious conduct.” 

“Never you mind, Hester,” put in the 
schoolboy Jimmy patronizingly. “ Mr. 
Erskine is a brick. You should see him 
work for us out ferreting. Ae thinks 
nothing of digging a tunnel a hundred 
yards long to get ata ferret that don’t want 
to come out.” 

‘ Jimmy’s no better than Hester,” said 
George, the Oxonian son. “He always 
calls the keeper Mr. Erskine, as if his 
gentility was too overpowering for his 
youthful mind. For my part, 1 find him 
too reserved and stand off, which in a 
man of his position is hardly called for. 
But I allow he is quite ready to work like 
a slave.” 

While he was being thus freely dis- 
cussed, Walter had betaken himself, 
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rather lonely and dissatisfied, to the moor- 

land. He had meant to walk down to the 

Tomlines for the Sunday, but now that, 
the day had come it suggested sunstroke 

rather than invited pedestrianism, It 

would be a twenty-mile walk, and. for once 

he was honestly tired. 

He had altogether forgotten in taking 
up his present duties that, while the shoct- 
ing-party might divide their forces, going 
out in turn, there was but one keeper to 
accompany them all. 

So there had been scant respite.; Per- 
haps the hardest experience of all had 
been on what Mr. Roberts complacently 
termed “an off day,” endeavoring to “ give 
satisfaction” out ferreting to that pair 
of bloodthirsty schoolboys. They had 
evinced such ingenuous atid outspoken 
dismay whenever a ferret stuck in the 
hole and refused to achieve the object of 
its existence by bolting rabbits, that a 
deep pity had seized him and compelled 
him to seize a spade and dig under a burn- 
ing sun like one possessed, till the recu- 
sant animal had been unearthed and torn 
rudely from its cool, shelter. But he did 
wish that day that he had been a ferret, 
and not a ferret’s master. 

On the other hand, there had undenia- 
bly been “moments.” He had seen and 
admired Hester Roberts once or twice 
every day, had seen, ‘too, that he had suc- 
ceeded in arousing her interest in him. 
For though his eye had rested on her for 
a week, and though in that extended pe- 
riod he had but once been favored with 
anything like a sustained conversation, yet 
now this warm-hearted and impulsive 
young man, who only three weeks ago had 
felt the world for him-henceforth was irre- 
trievably hollow, was already indulging in 
rosy-colored dreams about this charming 
and lovable maid, and flattering himself 
that it was a good, honest, old-tashioned 
case of love at first sight. Little did he 
think nowadays of Miss Dorothy Towns- 
hend and her favorite ballad on. summer 
evenings : — 


How could you Jeave me, 
How e’er deceive me, 
How could you use a poor maiden so? 


True, she had sung it with pretty blushes 
and shy, meaning glances, but with a face 
quite unclouded with despair. Perhaps 
he was not much to blame. And now it 
was Hester, Hester, and nothing but Hes- 
ter for him. He hoped she wouldn’t be 
angry when the deception was no. Jonger 
kept up. He could very well picture to 
himself those grand grey eyes flashing out 
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indignant and scornful gleams, though so 
far he had only seen a winsome and mis- 
chievous smiJe in them. But surely if it 
were once pointed out to her that but for 
this same innocent deception they would 
never have met, she would forgive and let 
those limpid orbs rest pleasantly on him 
again. 

And as he lay there full-length in the 
fragrant heather, under the shadow of a 
rowan and two or three miniature birch- 
trees, through whose light foliage the 
wind blew cool, the sound of the ** Wed- 
ding March,” played by some fairy band, 
was in his ears, 


CHAPTER V. 
RECOGNITION. 


IT is a fortnight later, now early Sep- 
tember, and the day of the Glen Brayne 
gathering —a day uopromising to the 
English eye, with drifts of chill grey mist 
speeding down the valley, and suggestions 
of coming rain. But what does a High- 
lander care for that? 

There had been the usual rifle competi- 
tion in the early morning: the conditions 
— seven shots at two hundred yards, any 
position. The local volunteers, some of 
whom had not been altogether unsuccess- 
ful with the outside prizes at Wimbledon 
this July, were sorely put about by the 
ultimate victory of Sandy, the Strathaven 
keeper. He had found the spot at the 
first attempt, and kept on it well through- 
out. As he pulled trigger for the seventh 
and last time, and the white disc indicative 
of the bull’s-eye rose up solemnly respon- 
sive above the marker’s mantlet, that grim 
and weather-beaten Scot rose up too from 
his recumbent position in the damp 
heather, shook the superfluous raindrops 
off his bonnet, and looked round upon his 
discomfited neighbors with an almost in- 
audible ghostly chuckle. Taking a pinch 
of snuff, and clearing his throat in a harsh 
and plebeian fashion, he then delivered 
his soul and lapsed into silence for the 
rest of that day forward ; ** Aweel, lads, it’s 
a grand thing, ye ken, to gae flaunting up 
to Weembledon, and a grand thing to 
have your expenses paid by the ‘Rifle 
Corpse, I’ll na deny that. But I’m think- 
ing there is a divairsity o’ gifts, as the 
Scripture says. And as far as the giftie 
o’ shooting gaes, for a’ the practice at the 
Weembledon targets, and for a’ the gude 
conceit 0’ yoursel’s that the Lord has 
given ye, ye hav but few signs and won- 
ders to exheebit to the lads that bide at 
hame in the glen.” 





But now at noonday the scene has 
shifted to the games. Under the slopes 
of Strondearg, a commanding hill on the 
left of the river, there is a moderately 
level grass-grown spot of irregular shape, 
and with sudden acute-angled corners that 
would fill the heart of a Lillie Bridge run- 
ner with a sense of the liveliest dismay, 
And here on rocky boulders, grassy knolls, 
or heathery fringes of the moor, little 
knots of spectators were collected. Along 
the road were drawn upa motley assem- 
blage of vehicles, from the trim, well- 
appointed four-in-hand of Sir James Tom- 
line to the honest market gig of Alexander 
Ker, the grocer from Alyth. Little did 
the majority heed the chill mist-wreaths 
or the now rapidly falling rain. The men 
with rough plaids, the lasses with tartan 
shawls thrown over their heads, doing 
double duty for umbrella and cloak, looked 
on with interest, oblivious to the down- 
pour, at the gaily clad performers on the 
runoing-path, the dancing-platform, or the 
pipes. 

The meeting between Duncan Tomline 
as he descended from the box seat of the 
coach and his sot-disan¢ stalker was of 
“‘an extremely affecting description,” as 
the provincial press would phrase it. 

“But where are my tenants, Walter? 
You’ll have to introduce me in due form; 
for though I have written them heaps 
of letters, I haven’t seen. one of them 
yet.” 

“They should be here by now,” said 
Erskine ; “ but we mustn’t appear too inti- 
mate or they’ll spot me. They were tell- 
ing me they had a friend coming up by 
the mail last night who is to do wonders 
with the rifle. But come along, and have 
a look at Donald Dinnie tossing the caber, 
he will be worth watching,” and the two 
friends turned off arm in arm to the scene 
of action, just as the Roberts faction 
with their visitor of overnight came down 
the crowd towardsthem. The visitor was 
none other than Daunt of Magdalen him- 
self. 

Hester was pleased just now to be gen- 
tly satirical with the new-comer, who was 
quite the haughty and reserved young En- 
glishman, did not feel particularly well 
after his night journey, and had been bold 
enough to hazard the remark, “ Seems 
hardly good enough, going out on a day 
like this to see a horde of kilted savages 
disporting themselves on the rugged 
slopes of a hill. One would be much bet- 
ter indoors with a book.” 

“ Not going to the games? Of course 
I’m going. I have come to the Highlands 
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with a stern, set purpose of seeing all that 
is to be seen. And savages, indeed! 
Why, I’m quite prepared to lose my 
heart to one particular savage — Mr. Dun- 
can Tomline, to wit. Kirstie the house- 
keeper tells me he has all the manners of 
the French court, and puts on most won- 
drous war-paint on these occasions. Be- 
sides, we want to show you our stalker. 
He is such a nice young man; so aristo- 
cratic, too. You must come with us.” 

And as Daunt’s feelings towards her 
had long been tender, he needed no more 
persuasion to abandon the half-formed 
novel-and-sofa theory. 

Chatting pleasantly of her autumn expe- 
riences as they made their way on to the 
ground, Hester did not notice the slight 
start of surprise her companion gave when 
he fancied he saw a familiar fizure in the 
crowd immediately before them. And as 
the two came up to the improvised inclos- 
ure, and the cheers that had greeted some 
particularly great effort of the champion 
died away, Erskine, with his arm still 
affectionately linked in Tomline’s, who 
was in the full panoply of Highland dress, 
turned round from the ring and faced full 
upon the inquiring countenances of an 
Oxford friend and Mr. Roberts’s daugh- 
ter. He dropped the young laird’s arm 
as if it had been a red-hot poker, and, even 
with the tan of three weeks’ outing in all 
weathers upon him, a hot flush of confu- 
sion mantled his face with a deeper hue. 
He sheepishly took off his bonnet to 
the lady, who was, of course, quite una- 
ware whose arm he kad so hastily relin- 
quished, but now saw with a sense of 
ludicrous astonishment their visitor go 
straight up and shake her father’s keeper 
most warmly by the hand, with — 

* Who ever would have thought of meet- 
ing you in this out-of-the-way region? 
Have you had good sport?” 

* God bless my soul!” feebly ejaculated 
the “wholesaler,” who, too, was just in 
time to see his guest of overnight almost 
embracing the keeper, “you don’t mean 
to say our stalker is a gentleman after 
all?” 

Words rose to Walter’s lips at last. 
**Well, Mr. Roberts, and don’t | /oo% like 
one?” he coolly said. ‘Come, jet me 
introduce my friend here. Miss Roberts, 
this is Mr. Duncan Tomline, of Langweil, 
your landlord, and my kind patron and 
employer.” 

Duncan, who had taken in the situation 
ata glance, was convulsed with laughter 
at all the confused and puzzled faces 
round him. The Scotch are popularly 





supposed to be unable to detect a joke. 
Perhaps it is that the samples of English 
wit submitted to their inspection are of 
but poor quality. The joke here, how- 
ever, was of too well-marked outline to 
dumbfounder the Scotch mind, and was 
enjoyed with the utmost hilarity. 

But between shouts of irrepressible 
laughter he was yet mindful of Highland 
hospitality. “Sir James Tomline wants 
you all to join our party atlunch. It’s an 
uncanny day for a picnic out of doors, but 
that cannot be helped. Come, Erskine, 
you shall have lunch to-day with the gen- 
try. You will be out of the way of behav- 
ing in decent society, I know, but we'll 
trust you will soon pick it up again. Pray 
excuse any little awkwardness in his man- 
ners at first, Miss Roberts.” 

The lady, despite the dissimulation 
practised on her family, turned upon him 
glances that were rather quizzical than 
hostile. There was a certain romance 
about his proceedings which she did not 
object to. 

“Well, Mr. Erskine, I hope you are 
ashamed of yourself,” was all she said. 

* Certainly] am. Did you not observe 
how confusion covered me as with a gar- 
ment? But I hope I may be forgiven, at 
any rate.” 

And she supposed he might, and smiled 
on him bewitchingly. Mr. Roberts, as he 
stood somewhat in the background and 
gazed ruefully at his stalker, whom he had 
“sat upon’’ so angrily the last Saturday, 
when Erskine had accidentally put deer 
away without giving him a chance of a 
shot, was inwardly asking himself how on 
earth he could have failed to see what a 
choice young man he had to deal with, but 
his daughter was not displeased that her 
own womanly wit had seen what lay hid 
from the inferior penetration of ihe male 
nature. 

However, Mr. Roberts did what every 
good man and husband in difficulties 
should do, and went in quest of his wife, 
to impart the latest discovery in these 
Scotch wilds to her. 

“ Hang it all, Maria, the keeper’s a gen- 
tleman after all, and 1 do feel afool! I 
wish I hadn’t given it him so freely last 
Saturday — and he took it like a lamb.” 

“ Now, my dear, never mind that. You 
ask him to dinner to-night, as his friend 
Mr. Tomline will be with us. That will 
make it all right. You say you have al- 
ways got on capitally with him.” 

So Mr. Roberts went back, a little com- 
forted, though still muttering and grum- 
biing over his own stupidity 
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Walter had none of those arritres pen- 
sées that Mr. Roberts feared were rankling 
in his manly bosom.’ Having been forced 
by stress of circumstances to emerge sud- 
denly from the chrysalis into the butterfly 
stage of existence, he was now making as 
much use of his new liberty as the occa- 
sion afforded. 

He told Miss Roberts in the frankest 
manner that he was charmed to meet her 
now on a level, relieved her of her su- 
perfluous wraps, and looked at Daunt with 
an amiable grin as he stood there shiver- 
ing under the joint influences of a town 
life and the dripping weather. Daunt re- 
turned his glance suspiciously. Here was 
a great, hearty, weather-beaten Oxonian, 
who, despite some mysterious disguises, 
did not seem to have made a bad impres- 
sion on his host’s daughter, a lady to 
whom he was himself; in a cool, well-or- 
dered fashion, very partial. Indeed, he 
had come north with the idea of labori- 
ously fanning this tiny spark into a steady 
flame rather than from any conviction that 
his heart was in the Highlands “a-chas- 
ing the deer.” This struggling up steep, 
heathery braes, the long waits among the 
granite boulders, the rifts of light in a 
misty day, and the torrents of unexpected 
rain on a fine one, were none of them dear 
to his soul. 

Now, a nice balmy-day in the fall of the 
year, with the red gold and russet tints of 
autumn overhead and around him, himself 
standing fifty yards outside some well- 
stocked pheasant covert, and the first rus- 
tle of distant wings briskly audible in the 
quiet air, a couple of guns, and a cigarette 
— that was a very different matter. 

And if he did not like the idea of stag- 
gering up precipitous hill-faces, through 
peat-moss and quagmire, with this great 
healthy animal, Erskine, chuckling over 
his misadventures on the stalk, still less 
did he like to see the ready way in which 
the fair Hester availed herself of the 
keeper’s escort to view the mile race, or 
to observe the deft manner in which Wal- 
ter held her umbrella over her, so as to 
bring the two young faces into most pleas- 
ing proximity. 

Contrast surely, and not similitude, had 
brought the two young men into quasi- 
friendship. From the want of friction in 
the easy Oxford intercourse it is not hard 
to be hail fellow-well-emet with men to- 
wards whom, in the struggles of real life, 
there would soon be felt antagonism. 

Daunt was cold-blooded, languid, with 
ieanings after an esthetic ordering of life, 
and a drawling, affected cynicism or dis- 
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belief in the goodness of poor mortality, 
that is much affected by the cleverer 
young men of to-day. His temperament 
saved him from great vices, but his senti- 
ments, as enunciated to a male audience 
in the smoking room, were on occasion 
worthy of a Tiberius. In conversation, 
few men object to pose as men of the world 
who have sucked out the cup of pleasure 
to the dregs; and for the sake of effect, 
or a present paradox, your clever conver- 
sationalist is ready to say anything, his 
favorite subject being the relation of the 
sexes, with new views on the authority of 
parents and one’s duty to one’s neighbor, 

Mr. Roberts came up doubtfully to Wal- 
ter again, but was reassured by the 
friendiy twinkle in his eye. ‘ We want 
you to come and dine with us to-night. I 
hope there’s no ill feeling about last Sat- 
urday, lad? Youreally ought not to have 
taken in good humdrum folk like myself 
with traps of this sort. You needn’t dress, 
you know,” thinking he could not, if he 
would. 

“ No, Mr. Roberts, strong language was 
almost a necessity of our imperfect ex- 
istence that day, when you saw those deer 
speeding off unshot at. I should like to 
come to dinner, thank you, very much. 
I’ll get myself up as respectably as I can. 
You will excuse shortcomings.” 

But at nightfall, Jeannie Morison, her 
face purple with suppressed laughter, 
ushered in an elegant, if weather-beaten, 
youth arrayed in all the studied simplicity 
of evening dress, with a sprig of white 
heather in his button-hole, and then 
bolted hastily from the room, cramming 
her apron into her mouth. A _ regular 
groan went round the room at sight of the 
transformation. His affected unconcera 
and the brilliant af/oméd with which he 
pressed Mrs. Roberts’s hand, and, with an 
artificial society manner, begged leave to 
express his hope that she was not fearing 
a chill after the soaking she had endured, 
were too much for the good manners of 
all present. A roar of laughter went up 
from around the peat fire, except from the 
schoolboys, who gazed at the keeper with 
eyes of admiring awe that was too real to 
admit of loud-voiced mirth. 

However, by the time the dining-room 
was reached, the sight of the staiker’s 
high collar and immaculate shirt-front 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, and under the soothing influences 
of Scotch broth, fat venison, young 
grouse, and champagne, the party were 
very gay indeed. 

The Lowlanders had actually forgotten 
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to invite Peter to bring his bagpipes out- 
side on so auspicious an occasion, but the 
omission really mattered little. Flushed 
by the success of a near relative in the 
sack race, and more flushed by conse- 
quent health-drinking, Peter attended on 
his own behalf and uninvited. Scarce had 
the soup been removed, when “ There is 
nae luck aboot the hoose” floated dis- 
mally in at the rain beaten window from 
the “ policies,” growing nearer till it re- 
mained stationary, apparently emanating 
from the front drive. 

That dinner remained in all minds as a 
distinct success, most of all for Erskine. 
For him there were recollections of sweet, 
shy, blushing glances that fell again, if 
accidentally met half-way, of merry, smil- 
ing answers to half-jocose, half-compli- 
mentary addresses — recollections, too, of 
a bewitchingly pretty and sympathetic 
face that blended with his dreams that 
night and many another. 

And for Hester, unconsciously enough, 
there was the dawn of a new interest, a 
certain liking for the strong, breezy per- 
sonality that had come her way. She 
weighed Daunt in the balance against the 
new-comer and found him wanting, from 
his languorous airs and stadied effemi- 
nacy. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NATATION, 


For forty-eight hours after the games 
the rain fell without ceasing. The wind 
sobbed and shrieked in the glen, and the 
river Brayne rolled down in unwonted 
volume to join the Tay. The pool above 
the Falls, wherein, as a rule, a child might 
safely bathe, was now a threatening, spum- 
ing flood that overflowed either bank and 
gathered at the “tail” into one resist- 
less race, as the brown water overleapt the 
rocks and went madly down the falls. 

Always mindful of the day’s sport, 
Erskine joined the gentlemen as they sat 
smoking disconsolate pipes in the gun- 
room, and held up some bait-hooks sug- 
gestively : — 

“I’m not going to ask you to come 
stalking on a day like this. No doubt 
the wind is in the right quarter for this 
ground. But the mist is down to the foot 
of the valley in Corriemohr and leaves no 
chance of seeing the deer, while the wind 
up there is enough to drive a man back- 
wards. But the river is in spate, some- 
thing like mulligatawny soup. A trout 
won’t look at a fly to-day, but he has a 
marvellous keen eye for the worm even 





in this peaty rush of water. Come out 
and try-them at any rate, it’s better than 
Staying indoors. And the Brayne itself 
is a sight; I never saw it so swollen be- 
fore.” 

The party caught at the suggestion, for 
it is not exhilarating to spend a whole 
day in a Scotch shooting-box, listening to 
the monotonous roar and plash of wind 
and rain against the streaming window- 
panes. So the whole party — including 
even the ladies — made for the pool by 
the Falls, and, with half-a-dozen rods out, 
the banks had the appearance of a small 
and damp, but intensely interested, fish- 
ing competition. 

Erskine left Daunt and the younger 
lads at the head of the pool, and came 
down to the tail to give his help to Hes- 
ter, who had the common feminine objec- 
tion to the handling of lob-worms. Yet, 
as he came down the riverside with the 
rush of yeasty waters swirling and foam- 
ing over the bank by his feet, some pre- 
sentiment of danger must have surely 
flashed across his mind, for he called to 
the anglers whom he had just left, “ Don’t 
go too near the edge of the water. It is 
all so thick that one can hardly tell the 
depth, or where ‘t has come in over the 
banks. You might get into deep water 
unbeknown, if you once begin wading in, 
and then small chance for you in this 
flood.” 

A few minutes later he was gently chaf- 
fing Hester, who, on feeling a vicious tug 
at her line, had struck with all the force 
of her two young and vigorous arms, and 
landed the wormless and troutless hook 
far up the bank above her head in an un- 
kindly overhanging alder bush, when a 
wild scream from up the river made them 
all turn panic-stricken. 

The luckless Jimmy had not long _prof- 
ited by the sage warning of his elders. 
To command a likely-looking still oily 
eddy he had taken a step or two without 
mishap through the overflowing water on 
the bank, and had then essayed to perch 
upon a rock that just overhung the deep 
main stream. But he missed his footing 
on its slippery summit, and, with a wild 
yell of agonized dismay, that rang high 
above the deafening roar of the expectant 
falls below, went headlong into the torrent. 
Daunt, who was nearest, made one frantic 
effort to seize his arm as he went over, 
but then shrank back. The angry rush 
of waters was not inviting to his sluggish, 
easy, Calculating temperament. 

Erskine never hesitated. The old Ox- 
ford and public-school training, the love 
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for all outdoor pursuits, and excellence 
therein, all came to his aid in.that one 
supreme moment, and as poor Jimmy, now 
helplessly splashing and crying for aid 
came down in mid-stream, and in the race 
but ten yards above the fall, Erskine’s 
coat was off, and Erskine himself was 
with him. 

With straining eyes the battle was 
watched by the distracted knot of spec- 
tators on the shore. Walter gripped the 
almost unconscious lad in an instant, and 
turned over with a powerful sweep for 
home. But, strong swimmer as he unde- 
niably was, the space seemed all too scant 
for ever reaching the bank again before 
the water swept him over the falls into 
the very hell of waters that shrieked be- 
low. But with a bulldog tenacity and the 
British pluck that will not give in till 
death, he fought biindly through the race 
somehow, and had the boy still with him 
as he neared the bank. He made one 
wild grab at the rocks overhanging the 
side of the waterfall, and, with a quiet 
“God help us now!” missed them, but 
three or four strong hands laid hold of his 
receding arm in the same moment, and 
now, though the force of the water swept 
his legs round till they actually rested 
over the fall itself, the danger was over. 
Those on shore had bushes to hold on 
by, and there was no fear of having to let 
go. 

Steadying his feet against a submerged 
rock, Walter gathered all his strength 
together and jerked Jimmy upwards with 
the one hand on his collar out of the water 
into his father’s ready arms. And for 
him, thus freed of encumbrance, the rest 
was easy. Making full use of the assist- 
ance from the bank, he brought one knee 
up on to the rocks, and with a cheery 
** Now, then, a good pull all together!” he 
was on firm ground again. The whole 
thing was only a matter of moments, yet 
two of the party had been at grips with 
death. 

Pale and dripping, with a thin red 
stream beginning to trickle down his fore- 
head, where one cruel rock had sharply 
touched him, Walter could yet have 
shown to no better advantage to the lady 
he loved. With streaming eyes and 
parted lips she took his two hands in 
hers, but was unable to utter a single 
word, and it was not till Mr. Roberts 
spoke that the silence was broken. 

“You have given me back my son, lad, 
and how shall I ever repay so great an 
obligation? But there, you mustn’t stand 
here like that, with me talking. We can 
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give you a change up at the house, and 
your forehead must be looked to. You 
have got an ugly cut.” 

And a very silent but deeply thankful 
procession moved back to the Lodge, 
Jimmy had swallowed too much peaty 
water, and was sadly frightened, but re. 
vived almost immediately, and was quite 
able to walk home by Erskine’s side, 
Walter himself could hardly help being 
conscious of the excellent figure he had 
made, and soon threw off the serious 
mood to try and cheer up the others. 

“ Jimmy, lad, you might say we got on 
swimmingly together. You are far and 
away the biggest fish that has ever been 
taken out of the Glen Brayne pools, 
though lower down they do talk of some 
monsters. We'll have you weighed when 
we get in.” 

But a dark cloud settled on Daunt’s 
face. No one said anything, but he knew, 
without need for words, that the other 
had taken a great opportunity which he 
had missed, while the chances of a rescue 
higher up the pool were far greater than 
when Walter plunged into the white water 
just above the falls. 

At nightfall Hester came out again to 
Walter, trying to find the words that had 
failed her before. But little covld she 
say. Only the look of her eyes, and the 
pressure of her hands, warned him that 
he was now regarded not as a friend only 
but a hero, and that he was nearer his 
new hopes than he had ever believed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DECLARATION. 


THE rivals were on the hillside together 
and alone. Daunt had asked to go deer- 
stalking, not with some unwonted inspira- 
tion from Diana the huntress, but with 
the deliberate intention of having things 
out with Erskine. 

In the last few days he had begun 
to feel that his affections were more 
seriously set upon Hester, and less under 
his own control than he had imagined 
when he came north. And now that he 
seemed to be playing the unenviable, if 
not particularly uncommon, ré/e of sec: 
ond fiddle, when Hester’s smiles and 
Hester’s conversation, since Jimmy’s res- 
cue, seemed to be mainly directed to the 
very responsive Walter, Daunt became 
conscious of a vague gnawing at his heart- 
Strings that might very well pass for un- 
requited love, and of an animosity towards 
Erskine that undeniably had jealousy for 
its foundation. He had travelled north- 
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wards to arrange this mariage de conve- 
nance, thinking he had only to throw his 
handkerchief to secure the damsel. Yet 
here she was, wayward and teasing, to 
all seeming little inclined to pick up 
his handkerchiet, though, if appearances 
might be trusted at all, she was by no 
means insensible to another’s wooing. 
Nay, were Erskine to begin throwing his 
handkerchief about, there was no saying 
what might happen. Evidently no time 
was to be lost. 

Mile after mile, then, did he follow the 
gentleman keeper upwards, “o’er moor 
and fen, o’er crag and torrent,” till his 
limbs wellnigh failed him. Erskine was 
maliciously disposed to give his languid 
and esthetic follower “a day of it,” and 
had made up bis mind that all the highest 
peaks and roughest corries should be con- 
scientiously explored. 

“ Hang it all, man!” from Daunt, who, 
like Homer’s heroes, “trembled as to his 
faithful knees,” “gently does it. There’s 
no particular hurry about those plaguy 
stags, is there? I really came out to have 
a bit of a talk with you. It is a difficult 
subject, and perhaps my best plan is to 
be open with you, and out with it straight. 
You will not, of course, be aware that 
there has long been a tenderness between 
me and Miss Roberts, and that when I 
came up to Scotland this autumn it was 
more with the idea that a time had ar- 
rived for divulging the precise nature of 
my sentiments towards her than with any 
special predilection for floundering up 
hills three thousand feet high after iron- 
jointed, sinewy fellows like yourself, for 
instance.” 

“Well!” said Erskine, as if impatient 
of such digression. 

“Yes, yes; I’m coming to the point 
fast enough, breathless though I am. 
And the point is this: You come here 
under false pretences and work your way 
into the confidence and friendship of these 
good people.” 

“Yes, I think I have done that,” mur- 
mured Erskine, and a reflective smile 
passed over his face as he thought of the 
drowning Jimmy and Hester’s look after- 
wards, 

“Well, it’s very difficult to say what 
I have to say, but the next question is, 
don’t you think you are rather poach- 
ing on some one else’s preserves, not to 
put too fine a point on it, putting your oar 
in where you aren’t wanted, perhaps?” 

But Walter was perverse and would not 
understand. 

“Their manner to me of late has never 
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led me to suppose I was not wanted — 
rather the contrary.” 

“Oh, don’t affect not to know what I 
mean. I suppose I must bring it straight 
out, though you might have spared me the 
necessity. Do you think it quite fair to 
make the running with Miss Roberts in 
the way you undeniably are doing, when 
she is, I may say, practically bespoke to 
another?” 

“Oh, come, Daunt, that’s a little too 
much. She is heart-whole enough as far 
as you are concerned. Why, bless your 
heart, I’ve as much right to talk to her and 
make myself agreeable as you have, and 
more, if I succeed in making myself the 
more-agreeable of the two, as you seem to 
suggest by your remarks.” 

“ Well,” said Daunt, who at the best of 
times abhorred badinage, *“ I see you won’t 
take a friendly warning in good part — 
you persist in your unwelcome attentions 
to Miss Roberts?” 

* Yes, till I know them to be unwelcome. 
So far 1 have rather gathered from her 
artless and unaffected manner that she 
rather liked them. And now suppose we 
change the subject, for those brown things 
right across the corrie there must surely 
be deer — they seem to be moving. Yes, 
deer they are, right enough, and good 
heads among them. So away we go after 
them.” 

Little more was said. Erskine gave 
the whole of his attention to the approach, 
and four hours later, when the long, pa- 
tient stalk was over, and the deer were 
within easy shot, his cup overflowed with 
ineffable complacency, as did his flask 
with the primest Glenlivet, for Daunt 
made no mistakes, his cool temperament 
never rose to the height of a deer “ fever,” 
and he took two of the best stags out of 
the herd, right and left, with the precision 
of an old hand. But arrived at home 
once more that evening, Daunt felt no 
time was to be lost. Would Hester reject 
his suit for the sake of a rough, game- 
keepering Oxonian, who had had the luck 
to pull her brother out of the water, and 
gave himself out to be somebody on that 
account? 

In action, as well as in speech, Daunt 
was prim, deliberate, and ceremonious. 
If a thing had to be done at all, it should 
be done in a proper and reasonable fash- 
ion. Now, in proposing to a lady, even if 
a man were undoubtedly an eligible Jarzz, 
it appeared to his conventional and me- 
thodical pature that he ought to approach 
the parent in the first place. And now, 
when matters seemed to him, if not ex- 
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actly ripe for a declaration, yet likely to 
lose flavor by nonavowal, he took the 
recognized and dignified proceeding of 
requesting a few minutes’ private conver- 
sation with the paternal Roberts in the 
smoking-room, which request embarrassed 
that good gentleman not a little. How- 
ever, * Well, my lad, what is that you 
have to say to me?” said he. 

Daunt, too, was not as much at his ease 
as he could have wished. He had in- 
tended to be straightforward and upright 
in his dealings, but it did just occur to 
him that he now succeeded in appearing 
both pompous and old-fashioned. 

However, the die was cast. So after 
an uneasy endeavor to recover his wonted 
ease of manner, he began, — 

“You may or may not have noticed, 
Mr. Roberts, that for some time past your 
daughter has been an object of consider- 
able interest to me.” 

The father thus appealed to, and des- 
perately resolved not to commit himself 
to a suggestion that the family had ever 
thought there was “anything init,” merely 
inclined his head, and so there followed 
an awkward pause, Daunt having antici- 
pated a cordial and warm-hearted ac- 
quiescence. He seemed to be suddenly 
suffering from a severely relaxed throat, 
with all its unpleasant impediments to 
freedom of speech. 

‘Well, Mr. Roberts, I feel the time has 
now come when—when I feel” (con- 
scious of having used the word before) 
“I mean, I think I ought to speak to her 
father, and at any rate receive his sanc- 
tion as, ahem! a preliminary to paying my 
addresses to the lady in person. If I 
have that parental sanction, it will, at any 
rate, encourage me to hope that my suit 
may be favorably regarded by the daugh- 
ter.’ 

Under his eyelids, Mr. Roberts glanced 
curiously at the undeniably polite, but 
somewhat solemn, young man, and his 
thoughts went swiftly back to the day, 
now twenty-five years ago, when he had 
wooed and won his Maria in a somewhat 
more ardent but successful fashion. 

“You know well enough, Daunt,” he 
said, “that I can have no objection to you 
personally as a suitor for my daughter’s 
hand. She is a good girl, and, I think, 
would make any man happy in her soci- 
ety. But, so far as family and position 
go, you have a perfect right to address 
her direct. But now (as Daunt looked 
disposed to interpolations denying or ex- 
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shall not try to influence my daughter, do 
you consider the present moment particu- 
larly propitious for your avowal?” 

“In the present state of my feelings 
towards your daughter, I do not see what 
can be gained by delay. As I have your 
sanction I shall at once speak to Hester, 
and must thank you in the mean time for 
the courtesy with which you have listened 
to me.” With which sentiment he rose, 
leaving his host with a slight feeling of 
cynical amusement which was foreign to 
his simple nature. 

When the night was fine the party 
generally adjourned after dinner to the 
park and policies outside, where the men 
smoked their cigars, and the ladies, well 
wrapped up in tartan shawls, wandered 
up and down the pathway. To-night 
Daunt managed to abstract Hester, and 
paced beside her. 

“ Hester,” he began, “do you know why 
I came up north?” 

“No, | haven’t the faintest idea, unless 
it was that you thought my father’s invita- 
tion too good to be refused.” 

** No, it wasn’t that exactly. Of course 
your father is kindness itself. But I don’t 
know that I am particularly well qualified 
for the diversions of a Scotch shooting- 
box, like that great, hulking Erskine, who 
seems to have no nerves or sentiment at 
all.” (Ob, Daunt, Daunt, this was rather 
too bad!) “I really came up to see more 
of you.” 

“Dear me! how good of you!” said 
Hester, but she was becoming sadly em- 
barrassed. “And do I improve on ac- 
quaintance and proximity?” she added, 
smiling; ‘*or does distance lend enchant- 
ment to the view?” 

“No. I find the witchery of your pres- 
ence grows ever more fascinating. But 
now, kindly listen to me seriously for a 
moment. Your father has been good 
enough to say he personally has no ob- 
jection to me. So far, so good. But 
could I hear you say the same thing, I 


| Should indeed be a happy man!” 


“Well, Mr. Daunt, your phrases sound 
rather lukewarm. Personally I have no 
objection to you either. But I gather 


|rather from your serious attitude than 


from your words that you want me to pro- 
fess a deep devotion to you. And, though 
I am sorry if it should hurt you, I can’t do 
that. I have always liked you, but I can- 
not say, if I am called upon to love you, 
that I am likely to succeed.” 

Daunt’s face grew dark. Everything 


planatory), though I don’t wish to influ-| in the world so far had fallen to him pretty 
ence you in the slightest, and certainly | easily, and the idea of being thwarted by 
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a young girl whose character he had in- 
tended to mould by marriage was exas- 
perating. 

“You don’t seem to take the matter in 
aserious light. Perhaps I am not suffi- 
ciently explicit. I will endeavor to be 
more so. I have the honor to make you 
an offer of my hand and heart, and am 
sorry if I worded it in such a fashion that 
you do not know whether you need be in 
jest or earnest. Of course if you really 
mean no, I am the last man in the world 
to annoy you with unwelcome atten- 
tions.” 

But as she only dropped a satirical 
curtsey to this last rude speech, he turned 
on his heel and left her alone in the path. 
Next morning, after this rebuff, he de- 
parted south in high dudgeon and as 
equally high a dogcart as could be hired 
in the village. 

Walter’s wooing was at once less cere- 
monious and more telling. A few nights 
after the discomfiture of his rival—a 
discomfiture which he shrewdly suspected 
from the abrupt departure—he came 
down off the hill alone, the other men 
having driven on ahead in the trap after 
the day’s stalking. As he left the moor 
he saw two moving figures in front of 
him, which were Hester and her brother 


Jimmy, the latter with a fishing-rod. 
Quickening his pace, he was soon by their 
side. 

* Well, Jimmy, what sport to-day?” 


“Pretty well, Mr. Erskine. Three 
dozen — but all small.” 

“Oh, that’s not bad at all. We can’t 
all be like Mr. William Black’s young 
ladies, who catch half-a-dozen salmon ina 
day and think nothing of it. ‘It is their 
custom of an afternoon.’ If you haven’t 
tried this pool beyond, I would try it now. 
You creep up behind the alder bushes 
with a big worm, and I’ll back you to get 
that half-pounder we lost one day last 
week.” Jimmy, still young and enthusi- 
astic, was beguiled by the assumed inter- 
est of the gentleman keeper and scram- 
bled down back to the river. For the rest 
of the homeward way Walter would have 
Hester to himself. 

‘Poor Jimmy ! I feel verily guilty. He 
has such a guileless belief in me that I 
never would have sent him down there 
again, only I wanted a few words alone 
with you.” 

“ Oh, these men, these men!” thought 
Hester, this time with real flutterings of 
heart. ‘1 wish they would let me alone. 
It all seems so absurd and unsettling, 
when I was so quietly happy before. I 
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suppose fe is going to make a formal 
offer of his hand and heart now. I do 
hope he won’t be so stiff as his predeces- 
sor. 

He didn’t seem to intend to be if it 
could be helped. He looked straight into 
her face, and was apparently pleased by 
what he saw there, for a smile came over 
his own, 

“T hope you weren’t really angry when 
you found the keeper was but a ‘ coun- 
terfeit presentment.’ ” 

**QOh, no, not at all —don’t allude to it 
again. Though I’m afraid it never sat 
like lead upon your soul, this base decep- 
tion.” 

* No; to tell the truth, at first it didn’t. 
But the misgivings began when I had 
seen you once or twice.” 

“ Ah! you thought then that I was quite 
too dreadful, and wished that you were 
free to escape from so unpleasant a po- 
sition?” 

“No, no. How can you sayso? But 
now |’m coming to the point. Which is, 
that your winning sweetness and pretty 
ways have filled my heart with an infinite 
tenderness for you, and for the last fort- 
night I have seemed to live only in the 
sunshine. of your presence and your 
smiles. I don’t pretend you have given 
me any encouragement, any right to ad- 
dress youthus. I know nothing of your 
feelings towards me, I can only speak for 
my love of you. There, forgive me, Miss 
Roberts ” (tor this warm and swift appeal 
had melted the girl to tears), “I have said 
all that I had in my mind to say. Don’t 
distress yourself on my account, for I 
made you listen to me. I shan’t bother 
you later on with any wails about a broken 
heart if you don’t like to listen. But— 
but’ (here his own strong voice seemed 
to break and falter) “if you can give that 
small dainty hand of yours to a man who 
is far beneath your own calm, sweet purity, 
and will say that henceforth our two lives 
shall be but one, why then, God bless you 
for your confidence in me!” And he half 
held out his two hands in a suppliant but 
terribly inviting fashion. 

There was a moment’s pause as they 
two stood there in the road. The whole 
air seemed suddenly still. A water wag- 
tail that had hitherto gazed on them ask- 
ance from afar took courage and alighted 
on the path beside them, jerking and flirt- 
ing its tail. But a sudden movement 
made it fly panic-stricken. 

The small dainty hand had stolen shyly 
out to join with his, and the strong arms 
that had saved her brother were round her 
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directly. Foolish young people, very fool- 
ish, you may say, but all the same most 
absurdly happy. 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And forth into the night they went 
In that new world which is the old. 
E. LENNOX PEEL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ETON WORTHIES. 

THE Provost’s Lodge at Eton contains 
— one mentions the fact to begin with be- 
cause it is perhaps not well known outside 
Eton —a unique collection of portraits, 
the existence of which is due to an old 
custom of boys high up in the schools, and 
distinguished by birth or merit, or both, 
being asked to present their portraits to 
the head master on leaving. And from the 
head master, for the time being, these por- 
traits have gone tothe Provost’s Lodge. 
Until a comparatively recent time the col 
lection was incomplete in one notable in- 
stance — in that it included no portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone. This gap has been filled 


by a gift from Mr. Charles Waring of 
Bradley’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone at 
about the age of thirty-two. 


But there is 
still no portrait of Lord Salisbury, and 
some prime ministers of a bygone time 
are oddly and as it were capriciously un- 
represented. There is a bust of Lord 
Chatham in Upper School, but there is no 
portrait of him; there is norepresentation 
of Lord North save a print in the gallery, 
and there is none of Lord Melbourne. 

In this paper it is proposed to dwell 
upon some of the more striking portraits 
in each of the rooms, a task which has 
been made far more easy than it could 
otherwise have been by the kindness of 
Dr. Hornby, the present provost. Before 
he took the matter in hand nothing like a 
complete catalogue had been seriously at- 
tempted ; and his catalogue is already so 
complete that to deal with every portrait 
offering any attraction would demand an 
inordinate amount of space. 

Taking first the large drawing-room, 
one finds on the right of the fireplace, 
numbered 22 in the provost’s manuscript 
catalogue, a portrait by Sir Joshua, of 
Charles James Fox, who entered Eton in 
1758 under the headmastership of Dr. 
Barnard —the Quintilian of his “ Vale” 
verses. During his stay at Eton he fre- 
quently went up to Holland House on 
leave, one of the occasions of leave being 
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the coronation in 1761. In the spring of 
1763 he went abroad with his father for 
four months, and on his return to Eton 
was a good deal quizzed by the boys, and 
was **swished ’”’ — 1 do not know for what 
offence — by the head master. In 1763 his 
father went down to hear him speak on 
speech day, and in 1764 he left Eton for 
Oxford. Mr. Trevelyan mentions a por- 
trait of him by Sir Joshua in a blue laced 
coat, “ looking amazingly old for fourteen,” 
The Eton portrait is said to have been 
taken at thirteen, and if that is so Fox 
certainly looked amazingly old for his age. 
The face is very pale (but that is largely 
due one fancies to the color having faded), 
the brows are black and heavy, the mouth 
very determined, and the nose and lips 
full. Hard by isa portrait of Fox’s friend, 
Lord Carlisle, a copy, and a good copy, by 
Jackson from Sir Joshua. Heit was who, 
later on, in conjunction with the Duke of 
Bridgwater and the Earl Gower, after- 
wards Marquis of Stafford, bought,the 
Philippe Egalité collection of pictures, 
the three buyers tossing up for order of 
choice. 

Turning to the left-hand side of the 
fireplace one comes upon a very striking 
portrait, painted in Paris by Lefévre, of 
Henry, third Lord Holland, and nephew 
to C. J. Fox. The portrait is clearly “a 
speaking likeness,” and exhibits a fine, 
vigorous, and generous face and attitude. 
The mouth has a very natural half-smile. 
The dress is a blue coat, red falling neck- 
tie, and white waistcoat, and these colors 
are supposed by tradition to represent 
intentionally the tricolor. Near this bril- 
liant portrait is one by Dance of Mr. Wil- 
mot Richard Stanton Sitwell, eldest son 
of a canon of Windsor. This is a very 
pretty and pleasing portrait. The face is 
dreamy, melancholy, and graceful, and 
there is some excellent painting in the 
dress, notably in the lace collar and cuffs. 
It is a fancy dress, possibly worn at mon- 
tem, but the book, which looks like a book 
of the play, held dangling in the left hand, 
suggests that the fantastic costume may 
have belonged rather to private theatricals, 
Near to this is Lord Grey — Reform Bill 
Grey — by Romney, with a striking and 
powerful face for a boy (it may be here 
noted that as a rule the faces are those of 
boys about eighteen or nineteen); and 
near to this again one of Hallam the his- 
torian by Sir William Beachey, a very fine 
face with long powdered hair. 

In another part of the same room is a 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, who 
was at Eton under Dr. Davis, and boarded 
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at the Manor House. This was painted 
after Waterloo; and in connection with it 
one may recall the circumstance, known 
to many readers, that he gave Croker the 
cloak which he wore at Waterloo, that 
Croker lent it to Lawrence, and that, on 
sending for it back, he found that Law- 
rence had unwittingly given it away to a 
lady. Amongst other portraits one may 
mention that of Lord Wellesley, the duke’s 
brother, by Romney, with a beautiful and 
refined face, which raises —not on its 
own particular ground however — the 
question whether Romney did not always 
refine his faces. Then there is Lord Suf- 
folk, contemporary of Charles Fox, in a 
montem dress, and Lord Powis, who 
stood against the prince consort for the 
chancellorship of Cambridge. Lord Pow- 
is, it may be noticed, was killed, or died 
of a wound received, while out shooting 
in 1848, a fact omitted in some peerages. 
Also one may notice a portrait of Thomas 
Wallace, who was at Eton under Dr. 
Davis, and was born in 1768, created Lord 
Waliace 1828, and died in 1844, when his 
title became extinct. 

We must not leave the large drawing 
room without calling attention to a very 
fine picture by Sir Joshua of Mr. Baker, 
son of Sir William Baker, member for 
Piympton. This is a decidedly striking 


portrait of a sitter with a fine intellectual 


face. We also notice a good specimen of 
Lawrence in the portrait of Lord Dart- 
mouth, fourth earl; agood Romney, of Mr. 
Lambton, father of the first Lord Durham; 
and a portrait of Lord Dudley, third vis- 
count, then the Honorable William Ward, 
which is remarkable in that the not very 
pleasing expression of the face entirely 
belies the character attributed to the man. 

Turning to the smaller drawing-room 
one finds, calling for especial attention, a 
portrait of Lord Wellesley; a copy from 
Lawrence of Mr. Richard Wellesley, bis 
eldest natural son, with a fine face and a 
decided look of the duke; and of Sir Wil- 
liam Young, governor of Tobago, by West 
—a good and striking picture. Here, too, 
is Lord Fitzwilliam, the Lord Milton of 
the Reform Bill, by Phillips. He entered 
Eton, May 30, 1796, and left in 1803. 

In the ante-room we come to more 
modern days, and find portraits of Mr. 
Henry John Hotham, Newcastle scholar 
in 1839, and remembered by many living 
members of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
for his unvarying kindness and courtesy 
when he held the office of dean. Here, 
too, are portraits of Sir William Fraser, 
of Lord Newry, and of Mr. Beamont, 
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Newcastle medallist and fellow of Trinity, 
who died in 1868. 

In the dining-room we come upon a 
succession of former provosts, amongst 
whom may be specially mentioned Dr. R. 
Allestree, twenty-first provost, born 1619. 
He went to Christchurch, Oxford, when 
he was seventeen. Richard Busby, after- 
wards the famous head master of West- 
minster, was his tutor at Christchurch. 
Allestree was a determined Royalist; he 
took up arms and fought at Edgehill. 
After the battle of Worcester he was twice 
sent on Secret missions to the king or to 
great ones in the royalist interest — prob- 
ably the latter — once in France and once 
in Flanders. At the Restoration he was 
made canon of Christchurch, and soon 
after regius professor of divinity. In 
1665 he was appointed provost. Mr. 
Boyle had previously refused the office, 
and Wailer the poet had vainly sought for 
it. Allestree built the first Upper School, 
but built it so insecurely that it had to be 
taken down two years afterwards, when it 
was replaced by the present Upper School 
—a close imitation of Allestree’s design. 
There is a tolerably well-known anecdote 
about him, told in various ways, to the 
effect that Rochester made a bet with 
King Charles II. that he would show him 
an uglier man than Lauderdale of the 
Cabal. To win the bet he pointed to 
Allestree, and Charles, after looking at 
him attentively, said, “You are quite 
right; a most remarkable man. I shall 
make him a bishop.” This is Dean Stan- 
ley’s version of the story; the other one 
differs slightly. What is certain is that 
the bishopric was refused, and that Alles- 
tree’s epitaph in the chapel contains these 
words: “ Episcopales infulas eadem in- 
dustria evitavit qua alii ambiunt.” The 
story, as the present provost has pointed 
out, is inconsistent with Allestree’s hav- 
ing taken messages actually to the king 
abroad, but of course the messages may 
have been taken to those about the king. 
This portrait is marked 13 in the provost’s 
manuscript catalogue. No. 14is Sir Fran- 
cis Rouse, who was speaker of the Bare- 
bones Parliament and seventeenth pro- 
vost, sat for Truro in Charles I.’s reign, 
was a strong Calvinist, and earned the grat- 
itude of Etonians by planting the large 
elms in the playing-fields. In the portrait 
he has the speaker’s mace, and holds in his 
hand a book named the “ Mysticall Mar- 
riage.” No. 15 is Dr. R. Godolphin, twen- 
ty-third provost (1695 to 1732), uncle to the 
Earl of Godolphin, dean of St. Paul’s, 1707, 
He it was who put up the statue of the 
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founder in the school-yard, built the library 
(1728), and altered the chapel, putting in 
the classical woodwork, which was re- 
moved with genera! approval in 1847. In 
connection with this matter, it is worth 
while to recall what happened as to certain 
paintings on the walls, or on a wall, of the 
chapel, though the recollection is not alto- 
gether pleasing. Inthe so-called restora- 
tion of 1847, certain frescoes of great 
beauty, representing miracles attributed 
in various parts of the world to the Virgin, 
were discovered. The clerk of the works 
was a staunch Protestant, and, more 
mindful of his convictions than of art, had 
much of this work scraped out before 
wiser persons stayed his hand. Then 
there was a discussion as to who had 
painted the frescoes. They were assigned 
to Giotto, to Luca Signorelli, and other 
Italian masters. It was reserved for Mr. 
J. W. Clark to discover, from a hitherto 
illegible inscription, that they were in 
fact painted by an Englishman, William 
Raker, who flourished in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. They were whited over in the 
reign of Edward VI.,and so remained hid- 
den and unknown until 1847. On their 
discovery the question as to what should 
be done with them naturally arose, But, 


unfortunately, the then provost (Dr. Hodg- 
son) shared the ultra-Protestant prejudices 


of the clerk of the works, and had the 
strongest objection to the frescoes being 
within possible eyesight of the Eton boys. 
Consequently, in spite of a special request 
from the prince consort, who took much 
interest in the matter, that if the paint- 
ings were panelled over, the panels should, 
at least, be made movable, they were hid- 
den from the profane gaze by immovable 
woodwork, and so they still reinain. Those 
who have seen the copies and drawings 
from these paintings in the provost’s 
library will readily appreciate the strange 
misuse of authority which Provost Hodg- 
son took upon himself. Returning from 
this discursion to the dining-room in the 
provost’s lodge, we find next to Dr. Go- 
dolphin’s portrait, one of Dr. H. Bland 
(No. 16), twenty-fourth provost (1732 to 
1746), who was at Eton in the same year 
as Sir R. Walpole, and a great friend of 
his. The portrait is by Van der Bank. 
One should also mention Sir Henry Sa- 
vile (No. 7), thirteenth provost (1596 to 
1621), who printed St. Chrysostom’s works 
in what is now the head master’s house; 
Sir Henry Wotton, fifteenth provost; and 
to come for a moment to more modern 
times, Dr. Hawtrey, thirty-first provost 


(1853 to 1862). The portrait of Sir Thom- | Carlisle. 
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as Smijth, who flourished between 1512 
and 1577, has a singular likeness to 
Henry VIII. There are some Latin 
verses inscribed round this picture which 
contain a startling false quantity. In the 
same room we have George III. and 
Queen Charlotte, by Gainsborough, and 
between them portraits supposed to be 
those of Queen Elizabeth and of Richard 
III. Richard, it may be noted, has a cu- 
riously young, thoughtful, and well-look- 
ing face, and shows no sign of deformity, 
except that one shoulder is just a trifle 
higher than the other. At the other end 
of the room, in a dark corner, is a portrait, 
so-called, of Jane Shore, which, however, 
experts have decided to be, like the almost 
corresponding portrait at King’s College, 
Cambridge, a picture of Diane de Poitiers, 
the evidence resting largely upon the style 
of the jewels and headdress. In connec: 
tion with this it may be mentioned that in 
a book in the library there are three re- 
productions of drawings of Jane Shore. 
One is a copy of the Cambridge portrait; 
the second resembles it; the third is en- 
tirely different, and is described as from 
a printin the possession of Peter Peck- 
ard, D.L., master of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge: “S. Harding del., F. Barto- 
lozzi, R.A., sc., published by Harding, 
London, May Ist, 1790.” 

Election Chamber contains portraits, 
which apparently have no pedigree, of 
the founder and of Henry V. This last 
has been called in question, not only for 
want of authenticity, but because, what 
with the cropped hair and what with the 
ascetic turn of the face, it suggests a stu- 
dent and a recluse rather than a warrior 
and acommander. But it is to be noted 
that the ascetic look depends a good deal 
upon the cropped hair, and it is known 
that the hair was so cropped to suit the 
helmet, the beaver of Shakespeare, which 
Henry V. specially affected on his cam- 
paigns. (“I saw young Harry with his 
beaver on,” 1 Henry IV., iv. 1). These 
portraits hang over the fireplace. The 
rest of the room is occupied by portraits 
of the pupils of Keate (head master from 
1809 to 1834), whom non-Etonians will re- 
member from Mr. Kingslake’s living de- 
scription of him in “Eothen.” Out of a 
great many of these we may specially 
mention Arthur Hallam, singularly unlike 
the idea one might naturally form of him; 
the late Duke of Buccleuch; the late Lord 
Derby; Mr. Denison, the speaker; Mr. 
Wickens, afterwards Lord Justice Wick- 
ens; and Mr. Howard, afterwards Lord 
The last-named portrait has a 
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singular effect of painting. The sitter 
wore high collars, not unlike those which 
Mr. Gladstone now wears. On the left- 
hand side of the face, the collar, which 
almost lay upon the cheek, has been 
painted out and repainted as part of the 
face, with so little skill that the change is 
obvious. 

Election Hall contains several pictures, 
which, until the present provost’s acces- 
sion to office, were so ill arranged that 
from their bad hanging it was scarcely 
possible to get any idea of what they were 
like. There is still much to seek in their 
arrangement. But among them one may 
mention a very charactistic Holy Family, 
by Benjamin West; portraits of the sixth 
Earl Waldegrave, by Hoppner; and of 
Lord Tyrone, second Marquis of Water- 
ford, who was at Eton under Dr. Davis, 
was Captain of the Eton eight in the match 
with Westminster, 1829, and carried otf 
the old block. Here also is a very curious 
bird’s-eye view of Venice, brought back 
by Sir Henry Wotton after his stay there. 

The room beyond Election Chamber, 
known as Jane Shore’s room, takes its 
name from a nude half-length, said to be 
Jane Shore. This, however, is hung in 
so bad a light that it is difficult to say 
whether it resembles more the supposed 
Diane de Poitiers or the different draw- 
ing referred to in the library. 

The staircase leading from the entrance 
to the lodge up to the drawing-room is oc- 
cupied mainly by pictures presented in 
Dr. Hawtrey’s time. One may notice an 
excellent drawing, by Mr. Richmond, of 
the present Lord Lyttelton, and a portrait 
of the present head master; these both 
belonged not to Hawtrey’s, but to Good- 
ford’s time. One notes also Mr. John 
Walter, of the Zzmes, who was in the 
sixth form in 1835; Mr. John Charles 
Ryle, now Bishop of Liverpool, who in 
this portrait appears in all the purple 
bloom of youth and dandyism; Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, now Lord Iddesleigh; 
Mr. Edward Balston, Newcastle scholar, 
both remembered and loved by many past 
Etonians as head master of Eton from 
1862 to 1867. 

The lobby leading to the garden con- 
tains a portrait of the Duke of Gordon, 
fourth duke, created a peer of England as 
Baron Gordon of Huntly and Earl of 
Norwich. He was the brother of Lord 
George Gordon of the Gordon Riots. 
The portrait is by Reynolds. The duke 
was at Eton under Dr. Barnard, who 
reigned from 1754 to 1763. Another 
Reynolds is a portrait of Lord Boston, 
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second baron, who was Mr. Irby when at 
Eton; and a third Reynolds is Lord Dun- 
stanville, who was at Eton under Dr. 
Davies, z.¢., between 1773 and 1792. 

What has been here set forth aims 
only, as was stated at the beginning, at 
giving but a brief account of a collection 
which has especial interest for Etonians 
and a wide enough attraction for all who 
care for the past and present of England. 
Certain deficiencies in the collection may 
be amended, it is to be hoped, by gen- 
erosity similar to that displayed by Mr. 
Waring in his presentation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s portrait. What is happily certain 
is that a very singular deficiency which 
has hitherto existed in the matter of cata- 
loguing will be soon set right by the 
trouble which Dr. Hornby is taking in 
the matter. 

WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
SOME FAMOUS ENGLISH GARDENS. 


THE earliest gardens in England worthy 
of remembrance were those of the Roman 
generals, who first practised horticulture 
in this country. In the main the progress 
of the art has kept pace with the introduc- 
tion of garden plants; and as Italy, in the 
time of Casar, possessed the rose, myrtle, 
bay, plane, fig, mulberry, and numerous 
other fruits, and plants of ornament, as 
well as the vine, which has remained in 
England almost entirely a garden plant, it 
is not surprising that the introduction of 
these favorites of Rome should have 
marked the first epoch of horticultural 
progress in this country. After the Ro- 
mans, however, came “the deluge” in 
regard to gardening, which only revived 
slowly and partially under the patronage 
of the monks till the period of the Tudors, 
when great houses, like Wolsey’s at 
Hampton Court, or royal palaces, like 
Nonsuch, which was famed for its gar- 
dens, replaced the feudal strongholds of 
the Middle Ages. 

It is said that gardening found its way. 
from Flanders into England, and that 
fruit and vegetables were first grown 
commercially at Sandwich, and afterwards 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, where 
market gardens still abound. Florists’ 
flowers came over with our worsted manu- 
factures, and the Flemish weavers, driven 
from their homes by the Duke of Alva in 
1567, brought with them some of their 
favorite flowers, with arts of culture, such 
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as operatives frequently take delight in. 
Chaucer tells of flowers and flowering 
shrubs in his time; but no doubt the list 
of flowers was increased in the sixteenth 
century, when Queen Elizabeth shared 
the fast-spreading taste for flowers, and 
when the tulip, and the damask and musk 
rose were introduced, and the parterre in 
which to plant these increasing numbers 
of flowers. 

In an essay on the “Introducers of 
Exotic Flowers, Fruits, etc.,” in Isaac 
Disraeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” he 
mentions that the greater number of these 
productions were transported into this 
country by our travelled nobility and gen- 
try. 

This sort of patriotism appears to have 
always distinguished travellers, both in 
legend and in actual history. Hercules 
on returning from his several labors is 
reported to have brought home useful 
plants, whose origin could not otherwise 
be accounted for; and as the Romans in- 
troduced the vine into Gaul and Britain, so 
Bacchus was believed to have first trans- 
ported it across the Mediterranean from 
Egypt. According to Mr. T. Hudson 
Turner (Archzological Journal, vol. v.), 
the cherry was planted io England in the 
first century, about a hundred years after 
Lucullus had brought it to Italy from 
Pontus. Peacham, therefore, was mis- 
taken when he said in the “ Emblems,” 
giving his idea of an English fruit garden 
in 1612: — 


The Persian peach, and fruitful quince, 
And there the forward almond grew, 
With cherries known no long time since ; 
The winter warden, orchard’s pride ; 

The philibert that loves the vale, 
The red queen apple, so envide 
Of school-boies, passing by the pale. 


It should be remembered, however, that 
many of the plants introduced by the Ro- 
mans into this country, whose soil and 
climate Tacitus declared to be well suited 
for all kinds of fruit trees except the vine 
and olive, suffered shipwreck, so to speak, 
after their departure, through the neglect 
of the ever-fighting tribes who succeeded 
them; and accordingly several of the in- 
troductions of the Romans were lost, and 
reimported at a later period: 

The cherry orchards of Kent were 
planted about Sittingbourne by Harris, 
gardener to Henry VIII. But we learn 
from the bailiff’s account of the Earl of 
Lincoln’s garden in Holborn, in the reign 
of Edward I., that apples, pears, nuts, and 
cherries were grown in sufficient quanti- 
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ties for the earl’s table, with a surplus for 
sale, and that vines were grown and their 
cuttings sold, the earl’s sorts being supe- 
rior perhaps. The vegetables produced 
were beans, onions, garlic, leeks, and 
others, making together a heavy list. 
Gooseberries are indigenous, and this 
fruit is first mentioned as having been 
cultivated in Edward the First’s garden 
at Westminster, in 1276. Strawberries, 
raspberries, and currants are also indig- 
enous, growing wild in our woods; but 
they are rarely mentioned in ancient rec- 
ords, and appear to have been little grown 
even in “famous gardens” till after the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Figs were first planted by Cardinal Pole 
at the palace at Lambeth in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and the first mulberry-trees 
grown in England are still standing at 
Sion House. Two other worthies who 
increased the number of our vegetables 
are Sir Walter Raleigh, by means of the 
potato, and Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wim- 
borne St. Giles, Dorsetshire, by introduc. 
ing that very useful vegetable the cabbage, 
which is sculptured at his feet on his 
monument. Truth compels us to add, 
however, that the cabbage tribe were 
known in the earliest times, though Sir 
Anthony in all probability owned one of 
the famous gardens of his time, and intro- 
duced from Holland one of the improved 
sorts of cabbage. 

Among the flowers of medizval gardens 
were the rose, lily, violet, poppy, peri- 
winkle, and gilly-flower, or clove pink. 
According to Shakespeare, red and white 
roses grew in the Temple Gardens at the 
outbreak of the war between the two great 
families of York and Lancaster. The 
Provence rose was brought to England at 
the marriage of Margaret of Anjou with 
Henry V1. But the flowers and gardens 
of that time must have been comparatively 
few. 

As horticultural tastes have always in- 
creased with the means of their indul- 
gence, a peculiar interest attaches to the 
introduction of new plants, and also to the 
history of the famous gardens in which 
they were first grown. The gardens have 
multiplied as the plants have become more 
numerous, until at length, in consequence 
of the progress of refinement and wealth, 
modern gardens have become the reposi- 
tories of plants collected from every quar- 
ter of the globe, and the most ornamental 
of such plants are found alike in the gar- 
dens of rich and poor. Some of the most 
charming gardens are, in fact, of modest 
dimensions, and in comparing them with 
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the twelve acres of flower-beds at Alnwick 
Castle, or with other immense breadths of 
bedding plants at other palatial dwellings, 
we have found that in many cases the 
summer display of foliage and blossom 
has been produced by exactly the same 
kinds of plants both in the large gardens 
and the small ones. 

Another example of the immense mul- 
tiplication of hardy plants may be found 
in Westminster, where a flower-show for 
the encouragement of window-gardening 
among the poor has been held annually 
during many years, and where the visitor 
will observe that the flowers in the dean’s 
windows — the trailing Zropeolum Cana- 
rieusis, bright geranium, ivy, and Vir- 
ginian creeper —are similar to those in 
the flower-pots of the poor. 

In describing famous gardens it would 
be necessary to divide them into classes. 
Some are beautiful, some grand from their 
extent, others costly owing to the culture 
of various rare plants under glass; some 
are old in style, befitting probably the 
residences to which they are attached; 
others are gorgeous with terraces bespan- 
gled with flower-beds, while others are of 
a style more sober, and perhaps on the 
whole more pleasing. So that the varie- 
ties of gardens at the present time have 
increased with the subjects that adorn 
them. In the Tudor period, when the 
plants of horticulture were comparatively 
few, several famous gardens were devoted 
to the reception of new introductions, a 
business which is now conducted almost 
entirely by the great nurserymen. Sion 
House, the seat of the Duke of Somerset, 
was one of these, and that of Gerard, the 
botonist, in Holborn, and, a little later on, 
Sir Thomas Brown’s at Norwich, which 
Evelyn describes as a “ paradise of rari- 
ties.’ Norwich, in fact, was a seat of 
manufactures, and therefore of good gar- 
dening. The gardens of all the inhabi- 
tants were “full of excellent flowers,” 
says Evelyn, for gardening is essentially 
a social taste, extending from house to 
house. The love of flowers spread from 
Norwich to Spitalfields, and eventually to 
the manufacturing towns of Lancashire 
and other counties, while the “ florists’ 
feasts” at Norwich probably originated 
our modern flower-shows, held as they 
now are in almost every country village, 
and rendering famous for the time even 
cottage gardens whose owners have proved 
successful in competition. 

Lambeth boasted its collection of ex- 
otics in the grounds of Charles the First’s 
gardener, Tradescant; and the still more 





famous botanic garden at Chelsea con- 
sisted of four acres, rented of Sir Hans 
Sloane, who in 1722 gave the freehold to 
the Company of Apothecaries on condition 
that the demonstrator should deliver to 
the Royal Society and specifically de- 
scribe fifty new plants annually, till the 
number reached two thousand. The first 
public botanic garden, followed in a few 
years by that of Edinburgh, and more 
than a century later by those of Cam- 
bridge and Liverpool, consisted of five 
acres, presented to the University of Ox- 
ford by the Earl of Danby, and endowed 
by him. The earliest greenhouses and 
stoves were those of the noble donor of 
this garden, and of the Chelsea botanic 
garden. 

In consequence of their style and the 
poverty of their materials, the formal gar- 
dens of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, even in the case of such noble 
residences as Hatfield, Ham House, Hol- 
land House, and Audley End, could boast 
of little beauty till some years had elapsed 
after their formation. 

A new Dutch garden, stiff with its un- 
grown hedges, must have been almost as 
unsightly as unadorned red houses some- 
times are, or as Norman castles must 
have been when they first affrighted the 
landscape, devoid of ivy and of all that 
artless but inimitable grace which time 
bestows. 

We shall describe very briefly the an- 
cient gardening referred to in Pope’s sa- 
tirical verses : — 


Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other, 


And in tracing progress in this short nar- 
rative down to the present period, we 
shali be able to show that gardening im- 
proved as its resources in imported plants 
increased. The poets and essayists un- 
doubtedly exerted great influence on the 
taste for gardening, and especially the 
wealthy ones, such as Lord Bacon of Gor- 
hambury, Waller of Beaconsfield, Shen- 
stone of the Leasowes, Pope, and Horace 
Walpole ickenham, as well as Addi- 
son of House, Gray of Stoke 
Pogis, a others. It is perfectly 
true, as n remarked in his * Es- 
say on De in Gardening,” that * Ba- 
con was t rophet, Milton the herald 
of modern gardening, and Addison, Pope, 
and Kent the champions of true taste.” 
Nevertheless we should hardly have had 
all these successive teachers of the two 
past centuries but for the increased mate- 
rials at command, and Repton, who exer- 
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cised the art that “mends nature,” at 
Woburn Abbey, Cobham Hall, and other 
seats as beautiful perhaps, was possibly 
a better landscape gardener than Kent 
only because he lived later, and could 
therefore avail himself of the ideas of his 
predecessors, and of the new plants which 
the great patrons of gardening and the 
tree mongers, as Horace Walpole styled 
them, had introduced. 

Sylva Evelyn, an accomplished horticul- 
turist as well as planter, who visited all 
the noted gardens of his time, furnished 
many graphic pictures of the formal style 
which then prevailed, and which, although 
we have supplanted it by the ephemeral 
graces of flower-beds, was undoubtedly, at 
its best, a style of great magnificence. 
He says of the garden of Lord Essex at 
Cashiobury, “No man has been more in- 
dustrious than this noble lord in planting 
about his seat, adorned with walks, ponds, 
and other rural elegancies.” Grottos, 
sirens, waterworks, and statues were the 
indispensable furniture of almost all the 
gardens visited by Evelyn, and at one of 
them he found, for want of better orna- 
ment, “two mummies and a grot,” in which 
the owner “lay in hammock like an In- 
dian.” Ham House, near Twickenham, 


the splendid residence of the Duke of 
Lauderdale, which still remains thickly 


wooded among its own riverside elms and 
evergreens, was considered by Evelyn 
“inferior to few of the best villas of Italy 
itself, the house furnished like a great 
prince’s; the parterres, flower-gardens, 
orangeries, groves, avenues, courts, stat- 
ues, perspectives, fountains, aviaries, and 
all this on the banks of the sweetest river 
in the world, must needs be admirable.” 
We should not think sonow. We should 
not care for an orangery of Charles the 
Second’s time, nor for the artificialities 
that prevailed at that period, when flow- 
ers and shrubs were less abundant than 
they are now. Most persons have heard 
of Albury, the favorite Surrey residence 
of the Duke of Northumberland. Evelyn 
himself, who resided only four miles dis- 
tant from Albury, originally Jaid out the 
gardens there, and speak em as fol- 
lows: ‘** Found the gardeqikactly done to 
the design and plan I had@ade, with the 
crypt through the mountaff#¥in the park 
thirty perches in length. The canal was 
digging, and the vineyard planted.” The 
famous yew hedge which borders the 
canal is now anoble specimen of that kind 
of ornament, though several generations 
must have passed before it attained its 
growth. Evelyn’s own garden at Dept- 
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ford was embellished with walks and 
hedges, and four large, round phillyreas, 
smooth-clipped and raised on single stems 
from the ground; and the same sort of 
garden architecture was displayed at Hol- 
land House and Hatfield, and at scores of 
other places where trained yews were sub- 
stituted for the graceful shrubs and coni- 
fers which have since been introduced. 
The Italian style of that time consisted ina 
formal terrace ornamented both with veg- 
etable sculpture, if we may call it so, such 
as trimmed orange-trees in boxes, and 
pyramids and obelisks in box and yew, 
intermixed with urns, vases, and statues. 

Happily, the garden architects were 
succeeded in course of time by landscape 
gardeners like Wise and Bridgeman, who 
laid out Blenheim, Castle Howard, Bushy 
Park, and Althorp, and who introduced 
winding walks and a shrubbery in Queen 
Anne’s gardens at Kensington. It wasat 
that time that the great improvements in 
the parks and gardens of London com- 
menced. George the Second’s accom- 
plished queen, Caroline, whose reception 
of Jeanie Deans and the Duke of Argyll 
in the grounds at Richmond forms a most 
attractive episode in “‘ The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” was among the great improvers 
of the period. By the queen’s command 
Bridgeman, her gardener, one of a suc- 
cession of royal gardeners of note, laid 
out Kensington Gardens and enlarged 
them by the addition of three hundred 
acres taken from Hyde Park. The same 
queen and gardener formed the winding 
Serpentine, taking the idea, it is said, from 
Lord Bathurst, who, in widening a brook 
in his domain, had followed the natural 
lines of the valley, a proceeding so ex- 
traordinary and so entirely opposed to the 
Dutch canal, that a neighbor, mistaking his 
motive, inquired how much more it would 
have cost him to have made it straight. 

A period of great activity in reference 
to improved gardening had now com- 
menced, and although many oi the coun- 
tries from which collectors of rare plants 
have derived the novelties of later times 
were not yet under English rule or open 
to our commerce, we may estimate the 
extension of our possessions by the intro- 
duction of numerous plants from Canada 
and the Mediterranean, Archibald, the 
Duke of Argyll just mentioned, played 
the admirable part of a tree-monger, both 
at Whitton, near Hounslow, and at Inver- 
ary, where his silver firs, natives of the 
Alps, and known here as early as 1605, 
are more numerous and magnificent in 
size now that they are full-grown than at 
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any other place in the United Kingdom. 
The cedar of Lebanon was among the 
numerous exotic trees which the duke 
cultivated successfully at Whitton; and 
in consequence of his distribution of its 
seeds it became one of the commonest, 
and it certainly is one of the most beauti- 
ful ornaments on the lawns of many 
Thames-side gardens. 

In the absence of a general demand for 
garden novelties the progress of horticul- 
ture was dependent on patrons, and as 
millionaires and gentlemen of wealth and 
taste connected with trade were not nu- 
merous till recently in the rural districts, 
the most famous gardens of our prede- 
cessors were necessarily those of the aris- 
tocracy, royal gardens such as that at Kew 
from the period of its purchase by George 
IJI, till it was relinquished by the queen 
in 1840, or the various botanic gardens, or 
the garden of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety at Chiswick. Stowe can hardly be 
omitted from an account, however brief, 
of famous English gardens. It long 
headed the list of notable gardens by 
virtue of its noble owner’s large outlay, 
his novel designs, and the distinction of 
his guests and intimates who spread his 
name abroad. Pope and Gray visited 
Stowe, and helped to make it famous by 
verses as misplaced as some of Lord 
Cobham’s artificial decorations. Horace 
Walpole, who visited many of the great 
seats throughout the country, praised the 
garden of his friend, tillat length, growing 
older, some damp festivities brought on 
an attack of rheumatism and induced 
plain speaking. No doubt “ Cobham’s 
cubs,” as the world called some of his 
younger friends, increased the celebrity 
of his gardens, since they included sev- 
eral budding statesmen, Lyttletons and 
Grenvilles, and above all a certain young 
cornet of dragoons, an ardent gardener, 
afterwards known as William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, whose garden at Hayes, near 
Bromley, laid out by himself and planted 
partly by torchlight'in his eagerness, was 
the greatest possible contrast to Stowe, 
and in far better taste. 

We would not decry Stowe, however, 
though it cannot be recommended as a 
model of English gardening. It was un- 
doubtedly a place of great magnificence, 
as well as a nursery of professional gar- 
deners of a new school, such as Brown, 
afterwards royal gardener at Hampton 
Court, planter of the great vine there in 
1769, who founded his fortune by a lake 
at the Duke of Grafton’s place, Wake- 
field Lodge, Buckinghamshire, and who 
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afterwards created another artificial lake 
at Blenheim in the short space of a week 
7 adroitly throwing a dam across a val- 
ey. 

With regard to the style of our famous 
gardens, it varies greatly, as might be 
expected when we consider its origin. 
As a useful art gardening is as old as 
agriculture, but it was scarcely practised 
as an art of imagination, in Europe at all 
events, before the last century. We im- 
ported the original style of our gardening 
from abroad. The Duke of Devonshire 
originated the famous gardens of Chats- 
worth in the reign of Charles II., when 
there was positively no available style of 
gardening for his selection but the Dutch 
and the French. Hampton Court had 
been laid out in the former style till 
Charles II. improved and extended the 
grounds in the French style, adding those 
various appropriate ornaments — summer- 
houses, zefs d’eau, labyrinths, and stat- 
ues, which remained in high esteem dur- 
ing the reign of Anne, and have not been 
yet entirely effaced. 

Hartwell, near Aylesbury, the seat of an 
ancient family, and the retreat of Louis 
XVI111. during his exile, is one of the old 
residences where the successive styles 
from the earliest period have been dis- 
played. In ancient times, as the resi- 
dence of a Saxon thane, it was a place 
buried in woods well stocked with game, 
and without any ornamental margin 
around the house. Some preliminary 
landscape gardening appears at length to 
have heralded the approach of civilization, 
and the neighborhood of the dwelling was 
cleared into grassplots, and copses with 
interminable avenues. The Dutch school 
of gardening was then introduced, and we 
find it recorded in 1695 that the grounds 
at that time were laid out in squares, di- 
vided by clipped evergreen fences, with 
sculptured yews, muddy canals, formal 
parterres, and tonsured hedges, with ar- 
cades and avenues and terraces graced 
with numerous statues. Sir Thomas Lee, 
the first baronet, whose grandsire, the 
good knight Sir Thomas, built the house 
on the site of,an older one in 1570, was 
descended from the ancient Leighs of 
High Legh and Lyme in Cheshire. He 
married the heiress of Hartwell, a Hamp- 
den otf Saxon lineage like himself; and, 
as a man of consequence, whose son — 
from whom the present owners are de- 
scended — was lord chief justice of En- 
gland, his gardens were, as they are now, 
in the best style of the period. 

At the present time the grounds at Hart- 
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well consist of seventy acres laid out in 
shrubberies, grass, and pleasure-grounds, 
while the rill of water that fed the canals 
has been expanded intoa lake. The En- 
glish style of gardening can hardly be 
described; but we may say of the gardens 
at Hartwell, as of many others, that they 
ceased to be Dutch in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that in becoming graceful in 
form and free of plants mutilated by hand- 
icraft, they became English. 

In some respects the characteristics of 
the Dutch and French styles did not 
greatly differ. They were alike in regard 
to symmetry and in the reliance on abun- 
dant ornament which often assumed a 
frivolous character, as in the case of the 
“artificial music” which Evelyn notices 
in the description of the gardens of the 
Hague. Louis the Fourteenth’s gardens 
at Versailles formed a striking illustration 
of the French style, resembling their 
owner in irksome pomp and formality, and 
like him lacking the “touch of nature” 
which, in gardens or men, should never 
be wanting. They were, however, the 
creation of the most famous gardener of 
his time, Le Notre, and a German writer 
who had seen them may be quoted as 
having experienced at Versailles “a fore- 
taste of Paradise.” This was exactly the 
idea of a Scotch lawyer who visited a 
beautiful place in Sussex, and replied to 
a query how he liked the grounds, “ Fora 
lawyer, your grace, I was never so near 
heaven before!” 

Some one has remarked far more aptly 
of the gardens of Versailles that they were 
imposing when filled with company. Lord 
Byron observed of them, “ Such symmetry 
is not fit for solitude.” And Lord Kames, 
philosopher, improver, and agriculturist, 
and author of those “ Essays on Garden- 
ing and Architecture” which introduced 
the modern style into Scotland, said of 
them, “ These gardens would tempt one 
to believe that nature was below the no- 
tice of a French monarch, and therefore 
monsters must be created for him as being 
more astonishing productions.” The style 
of Le Notre, though possessing the same 
defects, introduced some variety into that 
which preceded it, and as variety is an 
object of ceaseless search to active na- 
tures, the French style was introduced 
into this country, and Chatsworth and 
scores of other places, besides Hampton 
Court, were modified to satisfy the new 
fancy. 

It is needless to attempt a learned dis- 
course on the further changes in the style 
of gardening. We should describe the 





English as the natural style, which is now 
exemplified in gardens generally, and 
which in the last century began to spread 
from England, its place of birth, to the 
various countries of Europe. We have 
shown that in the previous century this 
country derived ideas of gardening from 
abroad, but in the eighteenth century a 
reaction set in. The art which creates 
exquisite gardens, and the taste which 
renders them general, must be preceded 
by mental cultivation, by some amount of 
special training, and by pastoral poetry, or 
at all events by great natural love of the 
country and of home. 

It is said that Olney, in Bucks, has at- 
tracted a larger number of foreign visitors 
than any of our other shrines, because it 
was the home of Cowper, the poet of na- 
ture, of English scenes and gardens. 
Many of these, no doubt, came from a 
country whose greatest novelist has in- 
scribed on one of his most delightful 
books the sweet English title, “ Mosses 
from an old Manse.” No wonder if the 
gardens of America and England are 
alike, so far as climate will permit! But 
the countries of Europe, too, have fol- 
lowed a good example. 

We may not follow this subject further 
here, but we may be permitted to give two 
examples perhaps. The English style 
appeared in Germany as early as 1750 in 
the laying-out of the Garten der Schwob- 
ber, near Pyrmont, in Westphalia; while 
the empress Catherine introduced it, in 
1768, even into Russia. 

We have now brought the reader, with 
as much detail perhaps as he may care 
for, to the period when English gardens 
generally lost their formality and began 
to assume something of their present 
character. That interesting old book, 
Miller’s “*Gardener’s Dictionary,” in its 
several editions, gives us a key to the im- 
provements in gardens in recording the 
introduction of new plants. The number 
of evergreens available for the adornment 
of gardens at the period of the first edi- 
tion of that work in 1724 did not exceed 
twelve, including the native yew, holly, 
and Scotch fir, and such lesser shrubs as 
the broom and butcher’s broom. The 
Christmas rose at that time was a rare 
plant, and the list of known geraniums 
contained only seven sorts. 

Between the editions of 1731 and 1768, 
when the eighth and last edition was pub- 
lished, the number of cultivated plants 
had more than doubled, though the dis- 
coveries and importations which steam 
traffic have rendered possible were still 
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in the distant future. Mr. Loudon’s 
works and his successful serial, the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, not only exhibited the 
rapid progress of modern gardening, but 
assisted it in rendering every kind of 
knowledge relating to the art easily attain- 
able. The Royal Horticultural Society, 
the guardian of the Lindley Library, which 
is free to the public under certain limita- 
tions, and would be far more largely used 
if this were generally known, has done 
much to spread abroad a refined taste and 
a knowledge of horticulture. 

In recent years the increase of garden- 
ing papers has been unexampled, and they 
include several which are published at a 
penny each, and are yet well illustrated. 
These journals are now taken within the 
boundaries of towns and villages, where 
the gardens are often famous in regard 
to their excellence, though they are some- 
times extremely limited in size. But the 
best patrons and promoters of good gar- 
dening, the best customers of the great 
firms of nurserymen and seedsmen, are 
“the million.” It is said that the gardens 
and grounds of citizens connected with 
commerce and residing in country houses, 
with from one-eighth to a hundred acres 
or more attached, with every variety 
of flower-garden, pleasure-ground, and 
kitchen garden, are in general the best 
managed in Britain. 

These are the grounds and gardens of 
our suburban districts, and they have so 
extended themselves that they now form 
the principal scenery and ornament of the 
neighborhood of large towns, those around 
London, Liverpoo!, Manchester, and Edin- 
burgh being especially prominent. The 
poorer classes may be said to possess 
their own gardens in the public parks and 
grounds, and among these, easily acces- 
sible to all, are some of the most famous 
examples of modern gardening, especially 
at Kew. . E. 


From The Saturday Review. 
RECENT BAVARIAN KINGS. 


THE abrupt and tragical close of the 
career of the late unfortunate Louis II. of 
Bavaria will recall to those at all familiar 
with recent Bavarian history some curious 
recollections. The Zzmes in commenting 
on his end has twice gone out of its way 
to describe his father, Maximilian II., as 
illiberal and “reactionary,” and therefore 
unpopular with his subjects. The precise 
Opposite is the fact. Monarchy in Bava 
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ria is no doubt a different thing from 
monarchy in England, and if Queen Vic- 
toria were fer tmpossibile to essay to gov- 
ern in just the same manner as “ King 
Max” —as he was usually styled — the 
attempt might not unreasonably be called 
a“ reactionary” one. But it was avowedly 
as the representative of constitutional, 
in the place of absolute, monarchy that 
Maximilian II. ascended the Bavarian, 
as William III. ascended the English, 
throne. His father and predecessor, the 
too famous Louis I., who inthe event sur- 
vived him, was compelled to abdicate in 
1848, not only or chiefly, as is sometimes 
said, “ because he made a fool of himself 
with Lola Montez” — as of course he did 
very conspicuously — but because he re- 
fused to accept constitutional government. 
And it was as a constitutional sovereign 
that his son was called to succeed him, 
Nor did Maximilian II. betray his trust. 
If he could not emulate the artistic taste 
of his father, which chiefly contributed to 
make “the city of frescoes ” what it is — 
a kind of pinchbeck modern Athens — he 
was free from the arbitrary temper and 
erratic follies which made Louis I. more 
like Pisistratus than Pericles. By men 
of weight and judgment, such as Dr. Ddll- 
inger — who is'a conservative in the best 
sense of the word, but very far indeed 
from being an obscurantist or reactionary 
—he was both respected and beloved. 
Dr. Déllinger preached at the solemn 
requiem for him in the royal Theatine 
Church, of which he is provost, and the 
discourse, which was published, contains 
an eloquent and elaborate tribute to his 
character, both as a man and as a con- 
stitutional sovereign, for the preacher 
emphasized the latter point, taking the 
English as the true type of constitutional 
monarchy. Soon afterwards Dr. Ddllin- 
ger had an opportunity, in deiivering an 
address before the Royal Academy of 
Science at Munich, to speak more mi- 
nutely of his personal recollections of the 
character and opinions of his late master, 
with whom he had been on intimate terms 
of friendship, and his earnest endeavors 
to promote the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of his subjects. Of the popu- 
larity of King Max no one who happened 
to be in Munich at the time of his terribly 
sudden death in the spring of 1864, and 
witnessed the universal demonstration of 
feeling it evoked, could entertain a doubt. 
His illness lasted less than a day. He 
became unwell in the afternoon of March 
g that year—a fact which was not gen- 
erally known at the time — and died next 
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day before noon. 


The first public an-|“ Are you married or not?” 


She an- 


nouncement of his illness was conveyed | swered “ No” (zezz); but the king thought 
by the tolling of the cathedral bell at 5|she had said yes, and proceeded at once 
A.M., on March Io, which intimated to the | to his regular second query, “ How many 


Munichers, who are an early-rising peo- 
ple, that the last sacraments were being 
conveyed to the royal sufferer. For sev- 
eral hours before his death the great salon 
of the Residenz was crowded by a dense 
throng of citizens of all classes and both 
sexes, many of them in tears, anxiously 
awaiting the successive messages which 
issued at brief intervals from the adjoin- 
ing bedchamber, and Keine Hoffnung 
mehr was repeated from lip to lip, as the 
end drew near, in tones of unmistakable 
grief. And this recognition of the king’s 
sterling qualities was the more remark- 
able, because he was not a man of brilliant 
or popular gifts. But it was generally felt 
and acknowledged that during the six- 
teen years he had filled the throne since 
the abdication of Louis I. he had loyally 
discharged his trust, and honestly devoted 
himself to the best of his power to the wel- 
fare of his people.’ 

And here a word may be said on the 
eccentricities of his father, whom he su- 
perseded in 1848, and who survived him 
by four years. Old King Louis still jived 
at Munich, in the Wittelsbach Palace — 
whence Lola Montez used to call him Herr 
Wittelsbach — though he usually spent 
part of the yzar in travelling, and contin- 
ued to manifest abundant signs of that 
oddness, never exactly amounting to in- 
sanity, which was reproduced in an exag- 
gerated form in both his grandsons, He 
was fond of walking about in Munich, 
conversing with everybody he met, espe- 
cially with pretty shop-girls —who were 
of course eager enough to attract his Maj- 
esty’s notice —and as he had grown very 
deaf the conversation could not be carried 
on sotto voce, even had he so desired. 
One of his favorite questions to any chance 
comer was, ** Which do you like best, the 
Ludwigstrasse (which he had built himself) 
or the Maximiliansirasse” (named from 
his son)? A courtly interlocutor would of 
course say the Ludwigstrasse, but those 
who were scrupulous about veracity — 
and his Majesty always said he wished to 
know the truth —could hardly help avow- 
ing their preference for the Alaximilian- 
Strasse. 





children have you?” It need hardly be 
said that there was a dead silence, and 
everybody in the room was listening, 
The young woman, blushing to the roots 
of her hair, again repeated in a louder 
voice ** Vein,” but the king, who still sup- 
posed her to be married, not unnaturally 
took her mein for meun (nine), and ex- 
claimed, while the whole assemblage was 
convulsed with laughter, “Zu viel, zu 
viel” (Too many), so the poor girl paid 
dearly that time for her success in draw- 
ing on herself the gaze of royalty. King 
Louis was liberal with his money, whether 
for artistic or religious objects, but he re- 
mained to the last, what he always had 
been, indolent and selfish, and was neither 
liked nor respected, though a certain in- 
terest was felt in him as a kind of char- 
tered buffoon of the first rank. He pro- 
fessed ultramontane proclivities — partly 
perhaps because Dr. Dollinger and his 
friends had made a resolute stand against 
the Lola Montez scandal — but King Max 
always favored the Liberal Catholics, as 
— to do him justice — did his unfortunate 
son, so far as he concerned himself at all 
with public affairs. He took that line 
very decidedly at the time of the Vatican 
Council. It may be hoped that in this 
respect Prince Luitpold, the new regent, 
will follow the same policy, and not, as 
seems to be feared in some quarters, play 
into the hands of the reactionary clique. 
The danger of his doing so would indeed 
have been much greater under the last 
pontificate, for Leo XIII. is not likely to 
give any encouragement to such an enter- 
prise. But the six Bavarian sees are in 
the gift of the crown, subject only to a 
canonical veto of the pope, which however 
was used with unscrupulous pertinacity 
by Pius IX. for the exclusion of all nomi- 
nees unfriendly to the designs of the 
Jesuit party, such as the late Abbot Ha- 
neberg, who was twice vetoed; but after 
his reluctant submission, under strong 
pressure, to the Vatican decrees, which 
he had originally joined with Déllinger in 
repudiating, Haneberg was —at Do6llin- 
ger’s suggestion — named for the bishop- 


“Then,” was the prompt reply, | ric of Spiers by King Louis, and this time 


uttered in no low or faltering tones, ‘‘ you | Rome was only too glad to honor a distin- 


are an ass.” g 
the interval between the parts of a concert 
at the Odéon, his Majesty, more suo, 
pounced on a pretty shop-girl with his 
usual opening query in such cases — 


On one occasion, during | 


| 


| 
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guished renegade who had, albeit at the 
eleventh hour, purged his contumacy by 
what no one who knew him believed to be 
more than an external acquiescence in her 
novel claims. 
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When the sudden death of his father 
called Louis II. to the throne at the early 
age of eighteen, there was everything to 
conciliate for the youthful sovereign feel- 
ings of warm and loyal sympathy. His 
tall and graceful figure, of boyish but 
strikingly handsome appearance — as may 
still be seen in the contemporary photo- 
graphs, very different indeed from the 
ghastly caricature published in an evening 
paper a day or two ago — combined an air 
of quiet dignity with something of the 
passion of a poet’s dreamy eye, which 
could not fail at least to render him an 
object interesting to all beholders, as he 
walked with his younger brother Otto — 
then quite a lad, and not yet betraying any 
indications of his coming malady — in the 
funeral procession. And his face retained 
much of its original character to the last, 
though a growing tendency to obesity had 
for many years spoilt his symmetry of 
form. Nor did anything occur during the 
first few years to suggest any graver sus- 
picion than of acertain flightiness, as peo- 
ple called it, in the young monarch. But 
it was not very long before flightiness 
deepened into an eccentricity, surpassing 
even what the vagaries of the first King 
Louis had accustomed his subjects to tol- 
erate, and which to some already presented 
the appearance of incipient madness; it 
seems that there is still a diversity of 
opinion among his medical attendants as 
to whether madness or eccentricity is the 
fittest designation of the ailment which 
has led to such fatal results. Within the 
first few years of his reign he had formed 
and broken two engagements, and it be- 
gan to be whispered that he was a misogy- 
nist and was resolved never to marry; 
that was true enough, but that there was 
any real ground for crediting the sinister 
rumors about his morale growing out of 
these circumstances, which the ultramon- 
tane party, who detested him, at one time 
did their best to make capital out of, we 
are not aware. But his eccentricities 
soon became both grotesque and incon- 
venient. Fora long time past he has re- 
fused to live in Munich at all, but at first 
he occupied the upper part of the Resé- 
denz Schloss, the one below being assigned 
to the queen mother, — who still survives, 
—a Prussian princess, who became a 
Catholic after her husband’s death, and is 
much liked and respected in Bavaria. 
King Louis had constructed, among other 
fads, an artificial waterfall in his own do- 
main, and one day the queen and her ladies 
were startled by the sudden descent of a 
cold shower bath on their heads, the ap- 





paratus up-stairs having got out of order, 
On another occasion the king could be 
found nowhere, when his signature was 
required for important State papers, and 
the story current at Munich was that after 
some days’ search his Majesty was dis- 
covered cruising about on the Kdnigsee — 
the finest of the Bavarian lakes, on the 
shore of which there is a royal shooting- 
box — with his favorite, Wagner, in a boat 
drawn by swans. He very early withdrew 
himself from public sight altogether, and 
would have Wagner’s operas performed 
for lis own solitary delectation at the 
Munich theatre at midnight, no other 
spectator being admitted. ‘These are but 
a few special illustrations of an eccen- 
tricity which in course of time became at 
once more marked and a cause of greater 
embarrassment to all concerned, since it 
took the shape, on the one hand, of not 
only ignoring but peremptorily refusing 
to discharge the simplest and most ele- 
mentary duties of his high office, and, on 
the other hand, of wasting large sums of 
money On crotchets which may be least 
invidiously characterized as perfectly use- 
less. It is often difficult to draw a sharp 
line between oddness and lunacy, espe- 
cially when eccentricity is relieved by a 
touch of genius, and it is quite conceiva- 
ble that Louis II. might have attained 
eminence as a poet or a musician, if an 
uncongenial destiny had not weighted 
him with a crown. 


His world it was ideal, and did well 
Befit a dreamer’s couch or hermit’s cell, 


But the publicity and formalism of court 
life were simply intolerable to him, and 
the determination to shirk it at all costs 
and in spite of all opposition by degrees 
goaded him into a morbid passion for sol- 
itude. He was not devoid of generous 
instincts or incapable of warm affections, 
and was certainly a more lovable charac- 
ter, if still less amenable to reason, than 
the selfish voluptuary from whom he 
seems to have inherited in some measure, 
though with a difference, both his tastes 
and his weaknesses. Louis I. has left a 
visible monument of himself in the city 
he so elaborately adorned, but was prob- 
ably not followed by a single honest re- 
gret in his abdication or in his death 
twenty years afterwards. Louis II. has 
left no abiding memorial of himself, but it 
is not difficult to believe in the sincerity 
of the “passionate weeping and sighs” 
reported to be very generally exhibited by 
the crowds who thronged tothe mortuary 
chapel where his body during this week 
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has reposed in state to await the last sol- 
emn rites of sepulture. There is no rec- 


ord against him of personal injury or un- 
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kindness, except in the last deadly strug. 
gle for which he cannot be held morally 
responsible. 





A STEEL StroNnG-Room. — The following 
statement in the Scotsman will interest not 
only bankers but the keepers and possessors 
of treasures or vaiuable papers, in all parts of 
the world. There is about to be erected in 
the premises of the National Bank of Scotland, 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the largest 
steel strong-room or safe which the firm of 
Chubb and Sons have hitherto manufactured. 
Its external dimensions are fifty feet long by 
twelve feet broad and ten feet high, and a care- 
ful computation shows that within it might be 
stored about twelve hundred and fifty tons 
weight of gold bullion, equal in value to 
£110,000,000. It is heavy in proportion to its 
size, weighing one hundred tons, Its walls are 
believed to be thicker than those of any other 
steel room of similar proportions in use in the 
United Kingdom. With the view of ensuring 
greater security than has hitherto been ob- 
tained, its walls are composed of a triple series 
of plates, similar to those which the firm have 
for many years used in the manufacture of 
bankers’ safes. These plates are so toughened 
and hardened as to be practically impervious 
alike to the force of blows, leverage, and cut- 
ting by drills. This “compounding of the 
plates,” as it is termed, involved an enormous 
amount of drilling, no fewer than a thousand 
holes being pierced in each section, Admis- 
sion to the interior of this strong-room is ob- 
tained by means of three massive doors and 
grills, measuring seven feet high by three feet 
four inches broad. Each of these doors, which 
are seven inches thick, weigh about a ton and 
a half, but on the hardened steel pins on which 
they are hung they swing with the greatest 
ease. Apart from the great thickness of cow- 
pounded hard and mild steel plates in these 
doors, the principal feature they present is the 
patent diagonal bolts, which, when presented 
at the International Exhibition, were so highly 
appreciated that the jurors awarded them the 
only gold medal given in that department. 
These bolts, of which there are twenty in each 
door, shoot out from the edge of the door at 
opposing angles of forty-five degrees, and thus 
powerfully dovetail the door into the frame at 
either side. Thus any attempted wedging be- 
tween the door and its frame simply tends to 
bind these bolts tighter into their holes. The 
doors themselves, moreover, are sunk about an 
eighth of an inch into the frames, so that any 
attempt to wedge becomes more impracticable, 
unless it were conceivable that the massive 
frame itself could be wrenched away. By vari- 
ous secret methods and appliances in the con- 
struction of the door and grills, all possible 





security has been taken against the entrance of 
burglars into the strong-room by any known 
means of attack open to them. The grills, 
which are self-locking, occupy the space in 
each vestibule on three doors. They are in- 
tended for use during bank hours when the 
door may be left open. The interior of the 
strong-room is divided into three principal 
compartments by means of heavy steel parti- 
tions. These partitions contain cases of a 
non-conducting composition, so that in the 
improbable event of fire breaking out in one 
compartment it would be entirely isolated from 
the other sections. One of the compartments 
is sub-divided into strong-rooms specially con- 
structed for the safe keeping of gold and silver, 
and all are fitted with cupboards, treasuries, 
shelving, and other accessories, entirely of 
steel—not a chip of wood being introduced 
in the whole structure. There are some fifty 
locks to doors, cupboards, etc , no two of which 
are alike. Manholes, fitted with strong doors 
and secret locks, are let into the partition 
walls, so that if the keys of any one of the 
large outer doors became lost, communication 
from one end of the strong-room to the other 
could be maintained by entering at another of 
the outer doors and passing through the man- 
holes to any of the compartments. Thestrong- 
room is a costly piece of work. Great care in 
designing it has been displayed, and seven 
months’ labor has already been expended in its 
construction. Its erection in its permanent 
position within the walls of the National Bank 
of Edinburgh, and its enclosure within a con- 
crete casing of nearly two feet thick, with the 
formation of a patrol passage around it, will 
probably occupy a further period of about two 
months’ time, 


AccoRDING to a French paper, an odd use 
for the stereoscope has been revived. A one- 
hundred-franc note, suspected to be forged, 
was submitted to the experts of the Bank of 
France for their opinion, A close examina- 
tion was made, but no difference between the 
suspected note and a genuine one could be 
discovered. Some one then suggested that the 
two notes should be placed side by side in a 
stereoscope, when it was found that the loop 
of one of the letters in the supposed false note 
did not exactly cover that of the genuine one, 
showing that they had not been printed from 
the same plate. 

Photographic News. 





